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Growing. . .Together 


Nancy Dredge 
Arlington, Massachusetts 





hen I became editor of Exponent, the 

newspaper was still in its infancy— 

less than two years old, only five 
issues having been published. I wasn't much past 
my own "infancy," naive in the ways of both the 
world and the spirit with little in the way of 
credentials other than a new English B.A., a 
graduate student husband, and three babies. It 
was, however, during my years at the helm of 
Exponent IT that I began the process of becoming 
the person I now am. 

The newspaper began as an outgrowth of 

perhaps unintentional "consciousness-raising” 
sessions by Mormon women seeking their 


Door #1, Door #2, 
Door #3? 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 


ife sometimes seems like "Let's Make a 

Deal” with Monty Hall shouting “Pick the 

right door.” In the book Plain and Simple, 
Sue Bender writes, “The Amish love the Sun- 
shine and Shadow quilt pattern. It shows two 
sides—the dark and light, spirit and form—and 
the challenge of bringing the two into larger 
unity. It’s not a choice between extremes: 
conformity or freedom, discipline or imagination, 
acceptance or doubt, humility or a raging ego. 
It’s a balancing act that includes opposites.” 

I hope that through the following essays 
we can address that balancing act. Our view 
started out quite narrow—something about the 
choice to work or to stay at home. Even after we 
have struggled for some twenty-five years with 
women’s issues/feminist issues, this dilemma is 
still rearing its not-so-pretty head. Feelings on 
the subject are close to the surface; tempers flare; 
conversations are defensive; judgments are made; 
guilt is felt. 

The messages that we receive are often 
mixed or at least a bit muddied. For example, I 
once served on a management organization board 
that had strong affiliations with the Church, On 
the board were several bishops. I eavesdropped 
on the following conversation: 


Bishop 1: "We have too many single 
parents [re: women] on welfare." 


identities in the exciting, if also troubling, late 
sixties and early seventies. The most recent 
embodiment of the feminist movement in this 
country was barely a decade old, and these 
women met to share their lives and their excite- 
ment at how they might integrate their love of 
women’s issues with their other love—the 
Church. A project-oriented group such as this 
one couldn't sit around and chat forever, no 
matter how scintillating the topics. They were 
soon preparing an Institute class about Mormon 
women in the nineteenth century; then, writing a 
book about the subject (Mormon Sisters); then, 
forming their own publishing company (Emme- 
line Press); and then, publishing the book. A 
newspaper "by and for Mormon women" seemed 
a logical next step. 

I had had my own feminist awakenings 
as a teenager, so imagine my delight in landing in 
the midst of these women as a graduate student 
wife. I had been sad and dismayed to see the 
backlash against the women's movement, which 
came out in the form of both disparagement 
("women's libbers") and suspicion by many 
Church members of the faithfulness of anyone 
aligned with that movement. I had a firm resolve 
during my tenure as editor to try to help women 
feel as comfortable being feminists as they are 
being Mormons. However, we who work on the 
newspaper felt that we had to be careful not to 
alienate other women. Therefore, although every 
issue of the newspaper contained at least one 
article with a feminist viewpoint, the paper was 


Bishop 2: "We have the same problem. 
They want to stay home with their 
children, but I really feel they need to be 
working.” 


Bishop 3: "I agree. The problem is, they 
are not trained for any kind of decent 
paying job." 


At this point, I wanted to yell, “Hello!! 
Is anyone noticing the irony of this conversa- 
tion?” I wasn’t quite that aggressive, but I did try 
to interject that maybe these women were only 
trying to do what their ecclesiastical leaders had 
told them, or at least what they thought they had 
been told. And if they weren’t getting support 
from these ecclesiastical leaders for making the 
“right” choices, what about all the other women 
whose choices fall outside the prescribed guide- 
lines? This twist is just one of those that makes 
“choosing” such a complex process. 

However, as we poked around for 
willing writers, it became clear that maybe the 
issues are bigger than just “to work or not to 
work.” We decided to broaden our scope, asking 
the contributors to take a look at the whole idea 
of choice, and the implications of that process. 

Here are some of the questions that we 
asked: 


+ Are we prepared for the responsibility of 
choice? for the consequences? for the 
excitement of being in charge of ourselves? 


¢ Can we be tolerant of those who have 
choices when it seems that we do not even 
have that luxury? 


by no means militant. We even offended some of 
our more “out there" sisters with our policy of 
"gently, gently" leading people to their own 
comfort zones with feminism. 

Despite its current more open approach 
to women's issues, Exponent II has not lost its 
quality of being a "long letter from an old friend." 
Probably my greatest joy and greatest personal 
development as editor came from writing or 
talking to other Mormon women from all over the 
country. I have recently come to a new under- 
standing of the word charity. sharing oneself. | 
thank these women for being generous and 
charitable enough to share their lives and their 
thoughts in conferences, in retreats, in newspaper 
articles, in telephone conversations. 

Over the years, Exponent II has offered 
me a stimulating place to explore both my 
feminism and my Mormonism. For many years, | 
felt constantly out of the mainstream—"liberal" 
in the Church context but "conservative" in the 
rest of my life. I eventually learned, however, 
that labeling is meaningless and that what this life 
is about is learning to wrestle with paradox— 
something I've come to relish rather than fear. 

To Exponent, | owe many things: the 
beginning of a career in editing; strong women 
role models who have hugely influenced my life; 
the benefit of hundreds of women generously 
sharing their lives; and the maturation of both my 
worldly and spiritual selves. Exponent and I 
share a landmark birthday this year. May we 
continue to grow older—gracefully—together. 


* Can we find the means to make choices in 
small ways when we seemingly have no 
control over the bigger choices? (E.g.“I 
didn’t choose to be a widow, but I have 
chosen what kind of widow to be.”) 


* Can we feel empathy for the woman who 
has given up a career to stay home with her 
children when we don’t have any choice but 
to work? 


* Can we understand the exhilaration that 
another woman feels when she is successful 
in her career and we have done nothing 
more exhilarating than watch another 
episode of Barney? 


* Do we judge other women too quickly 
because we are afraid that their different 
choices somehow invalidate ours? 


Some of the following essays look at 
choices made, choices considered, and—particu- 
larly—the joy of the choosing process, no matter 
how painful it might be. 

Jane Evershed, an artist and poet, wrote 
about her painting titled Women with the Wave: 
“Some of the women chose to chase the wave 
whilst others preferred to ride it.” For me, this 
image is a very joyful one of the gift of choice, 
but I would add one more group to the picture. 
There are some of us—afraid of water or unable 
to swim—standing on the beach, cheering those 
surfers safely to shore. @ 
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Why I’m At Home 


Stephanie Southwick-Cahoon 
Ogden, Utah 


he choice to stay at 
home is one I 
remake at least 
once a month, 
sometimes more 
often. The issues 
remain the same, 

) and thus far, so 

| does my decision. 
However, I’m 
never entirely sure that it’s the absolutely correct 
thing for me to be doing, thus, the perpetual 
debate. At times, I’m sure that I'd be more 
challenged and satisfied pursuing a career. Other 
times, I’m overwhelmed and afraid of doing 
permanent damage to my toddler’s psyche, and I 
think I should give someone else a turn with her. 
But for the past twenty months, the pros of my 
being here have outweighed the cons. 

To be at home was not my initial plan. 
All during pregnancy, I stated emphatically that I 
would still be a career woman. I planned to give 
full-time motherhood four to six months—max. I 
wanted time to bond, develop a relationship, and 
bask in maternal bliss, but I certainly didn’t want 
to get stuck in what I deemed to be one of the 
least challenging options available to a woman. 

After Emma was born, I began to look 
for more reasons to prolong my stay at home. I 
checked with texts from my gurus, Berry 
Brazelton and Penelope Leach; I made an infor- 
mal survey of friends. The evidence was mixed: 
the former pro, the latter con. Most of the women 
I admired had their children and returned to their 
pre-motherhood jobs, and they seemed to enjoy 
the combination. In retrospect, I realize I was 
looking for support for what I felt was a rather 
unpopular choice. 

At a baby shower for my six-week-old 
daughter, a friend whose youngest children were 
in high school asked how I liked motherhood. “I 
love it,” I said, then began my confession. “I hate 
to admit this and I feel like a turncoat feminist, 
but I really don’t care if I ever work again. I 
never want to leave her.” She smiled. “You're not 
a turncoat. A real feminist makes her own 
choices; she doesn’t let others dictate her life.” 

I have thought repeatedly about her 
response as I’ve struggled to be a “real feminist.” 
The thought that feminism lies in the reason for 
the choice and not just the choice itself was 
totally new. My desire to be a feminist—accord- 
ing to my original definition of being a force for 
progress, creating opportunities for men and 
women, and promoting equality—remains among 
my biggest challenges in being home. I’m still 
not sure that by being home I am an agent for 
change or progress. On the contrary, I fear that I 
now give credence to those who insist that my 
choice is a mother’s only option. I resent such 
limitations. My choice is not the only choice or 
the best choice. It’s the one that works for me, 
most of the time. 

So, why am I here? To adore, direct, 
cherish. To test the limits of my patience, energy, 
and resourcefulness. Mostly to enjoy what I 
consider to be a luxury. 
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My daughter is currently the core of my 
spiritual life. When I am relaxed and open, I 
receive great gifts in her company. She shows me 
the wonder in small things that I have come to 
view as ordinary. After the first major snowfall 
this year, we donned our gear to go walking. I 
love snow and the beginning of winter, but my 
sentiment paled next to Emma’s unbridled 
delight. She laid in the snow, rolled in it, tasted it, | 
and took off her mittens to get a better sense of 
the stuff. Then she got on all fours to really 
explore. When she finally discovered grass 
underneath, she let out a squeal of surprise to say, | 
“Look what I found!!!” 

The intensity of her emotion surprised 
me. I’m sure it’s been more than several decades 
since lawn or snow has amazed me. As she sat in 
our yard shouting with joy, I thought that it is 
rather amazing that a lawn remains all year. After 
all, leaves and flowers don’t. I felt lucky to share 
this small epiphany, glad for the reminder of just 
how amazing each day is. 

Not all days are like this. There are those 
when I chase a naked child through the house, 
hoping to get the diaper on before she leaves her 
mark on a rug, a chair, or the living room carpet; 
days when I realize that I haven’t had privacy in 
the bathroom for at least a year; when she strips 
off socks, shoes, and pants as fast as I put them 
on, preventing a simple trip to do errands; when | 
she refuses to step out of the refrigerator until she 
is finished rearranging condiments and examin- 
ing the light bulbs above the top shelf; when she 
cries uncontrollably and refuses lunch because I 
cut her bread into pieces instead of leaving the 
sandwich whole. My response depends on my 
level of exhaustion: at best, I am mystified, at 
worst, enraged. 

During the past twenty months, I’ve 
come to realize that there is no utopia; every 
option involves sacrificing an attractive alterna- 
tive. I know that the price for being here is high, 
as high as the price for leaving. I know how 
satisfying a good job is with interesting col- 
leagues and rewarding projects. I also know how 
much I loved watching Emma’s first steps. Part 
of being an adult is accepting the fact that you 
can’t have it all, especially not simultaneously. 
Ultimately, you must choose the projects you 
value most—and allow others to make different 
choices. If my personality or needs were differ- 
ent, my choice might be also. 

I also am aware of sacrifice and the 
danger of anything in excess. I now know how 
easy it is to subsume oneself for the benefit of a 
child or the family. More than anything, I fear the 
loss of my own identity; so, I’m trying to be 
comfortable balancing competing needs: hers, 
mine, ours. On good days, mine are not always 
last. 


I have not committed to this style of 
mothering forever. Some day my needs and 
priorities may change, and so will my decision. 
But for now, I’m happiest being home. @ 


Shades of Grey 


Becky Linford 
Naperville, Illinois 


The world is black and white; there is 
no grey. 
Either you are for God or against God. 
Obey the law, receive the blessing. 
Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve. 
A man cannot serve God and Mammon. 
Ye are free to act for yourselves. 
Free Agency... 


live in a “grey area” filled with color. 
Seldom is my life strictly black or white. I 
have many colorful images that flash around 


| and through my days and into weeks and months. 


Occasionally, a blinding white or piercing black 
will streak across my palette, but usually the 
canvas is grey and I get to splash on a variety of 
colors that reflects the variety of choices that I 
make. Neon, dull, bold, glossy, primary, second- 
ary, flat, bright, or spectral, these choices identify 
me and give meaning to my life. My choices not 
only reflect the person that I am, but they in turn 
give new shape, color, and clarity to my life. I 
make decisions and choices based on experience 
and on things I have learned vicariously. These 
choices, in turn, make my life more colorful, 
more vivid, more painful and more joyous, more 
intense, more mundane. 

As a child growing up “in the Church,” 
life was often presented to me as a battleground 
where the forces of good and evil fought over the 
control of my soul. I was constantly told I had 
been given the glorious blessing of free agency, 
which initially seemed like a very cool thing. I 
could choose to behave any way I wanted. Satan 
lost the big battle up in the pre-existence; so, I 
got to choose my course in life. During my 
adolescence, I learned, sadly, that free agency 
actually just meant that I was free to choose 


| God’s way and obedience or be in Satan’s control 


and go right to hell. That realization somehow 
took some of the charm off the whole free agency 
thing. Furthermore, I learned that there is no 
middle ground: either I obey God’s command- 


| ments or I am following Satan. 


Everything was painted in terms of white 
and black, God ys. Satan. And ail of our choices 
in life—from the TV shows and movies that we 
watched to the music we listened to, the friends 
that we hung out with, the college we attended, 
the guys we dated, the clothes we wore. Every- 
thing reflected the choice we had made, whether 
we were for God or against Him, whether we 
were spirits of light or spirits of darkness. I came 
to see the world in stark contrasts. As a fourteen- 
year-old, I swore never to drink Coke again, 
never to date a nonmember, never to see R-rated 


movies, never to wear “immodest” clothing, 


never to do a host of “grey” activities that might 
lead someone to think I was one of Satan’s 
minions. 

I received my patriarchal blessing at age 
fourteen as well, and for many years, I strictly 


| interpreted it, according to my black/white 


understanding. It didn’t say anything about 


' finishing college or about learning or education; 


(Continued on next page) 
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Shades of Grey 

(Continued from preceeding page) 

it didn’t say that I would serve a full-time mis- 
sion; it didn’t say many things. I initially thought 
this meant I’d never do those things. At the time, 
I was living in a community in northern Utah 
where the importance of obeying and sustaining 
our ecclesiastical leaders as though they were 
God because they were, of course, speaking the 
mind and will of God, was drilled into us. I 
gradually turned over my agency to the Church. I 
relinquished all my rights to choose by choosing 
to do whatever I was told. I obeyed the com- 
mandments and the cultural constrictions of the 
community because I didn’t have to think and 
because I had already made the good choice to be 
obedient. Later on, I didn’t take certain classes at 
the university because they weren’t taught by 
good Mormon professors. I only attended dances 
and social functions at the Institute because that 
is where Jesus would be if He were in Logan. 
Because my blessing didn’t say that I'd have a 
career or even an education, I was desperately 
searching for a husband because I couldn’t get to 
the celestial kingdom without one. Besides, I 
needed the outward assurance that I was accepted 
by God that my being married would provide. 
Life was very white and wholesome and sancti- 
fied and always very much the same. 

Then, life blindsided me. My entire 
world crashed down on top of me. Some of the 
choices I had made were indescribably awful. In 
turning over my agency to an organization, I had 
nearly committed suicide. The whole array of 
consequences that I realized as a result of that 
one bad choice altered my life in every conceiv- 
able way. I had to suffer, to bleed, to die a little 
bit, then heal. I no longer lived in my blissful 
white world. The blinders came off in the pro- 
cess, and as I gradually took control of my life, I 
began to see how gloriously colorful life was on 
the “outside.” Somewhat frightened at first, I 
found myself squinting a lot back then at this 
newly discovered, dazzling spectrum of color. I 
often wonder how I could have been missing it so 
long when it was so bright and vivid and breath- 
taking! 

I began to reread my patriarchal blessing, 
where I found a wonderful line or two about 
choices. 


You were placed here upon the earth 
to gain experience and to see if you will 
do everything the Lord commands you to 
do. You gain experience by making 
choices among the people with whom 
you live, and by making decisions as to 
what action to take. 


These lines took on great meaning as I 
started to re-live my life, this time exercising my 
God-given right to make choices. I rediscovered 
how much good and beauty there is in the world. 
There was not just the right or wrong choice, but 
there were and are often many right choices from 
which to pick. I rediscovered the magic of 
literature and of my wonderful books that I had 
put aside because all I’d had time for was the 
scriptures. I thrived in history classes taught by 
good gentile professors who were the only people 
outside my family to truly believe in me and in 
my potential, despite all the years of hearing in 
Young Women about how special and choice we 
were, but only if we were obedient. 


I learned that there are many decisions 
and choices that carry no ethical or moral impli- 
cations at all and that I didn’t need to anguish 
over every decision I made. All these choices, 
good or bad or indifferent, were mine to make, 
and I made them with gusto. I served a full-time 
mission and proved to myself that nothing, not 
even the Church, would or could ever come 
between me and my Savior again. I attended 
graduate school; | became a political analyst for 
the government; I married my best friend and had 
babies and accepted Church callings and went 
back to school—all because I consciously chose 
to do so. I felt like my spirit was the pilot inside 
the aircraft of my body and that I was in charge. 

I was in the pilot’s seat. This was and is my life 
I’m living here in mortality, not someone else’s. 
I might be someone’s daughter, someone’s sister, 
someone’s friend, wife, mother, aunt, many 
things to other people, but my /ife is the most 
important life that I’Il ever be concerned with, 
and darn it if I’m not going to be the one primar- 
ily responsible for it. 

These are terribly liberating sentiments. 
They have led to exhilarating joy, but sometimes 
to numbness and pain as well. Any one choice 
may have all manner of consequences and 
emotions attached to it. One example from my 
recent past: I was told by my graduate adviser in 
December 1993 that there was a possibility that 
Georgetown University would sponsor me to 
attend a seven-week research trip to Oxford 
University during the summer of 1994. However, 
he didn’t believe I'd want to go because I would 
be separated from my husband and my two small 
children, ages six and eighteen months. There 
were so many things to consider: how could I, a 
Mormon mother, leave my children for so long? 
Why did I have children in the first place if I 
were just going to abandon them? Would this 
experience really be crucial to obtaining a Ph.D., 
or was it simply a junket? And all the unknowns: 
Would the children get sick? Would my elderly 
parents become ill and need me? Would my plane 
crash? How would my husband manage the home 
and children without me? There were so many 
unknowns, so many potentially horrible conse- 
quences. I nearly went crazy trying to imagine 
every possible scenario and to prepare for each as 
best as I could. Would the benefits outweigh the 
anticipated and the unforeseen negatives? 

My husband and I drew up a pro and con 
list, and eventually, miraculously, the pros 
outweighed the cons. Then we tried to think of a 
way to pull this off logistically. Where could we 
find adequate child care for the seven weeks? 
None of our three surviving parents could help us 
out because of their own health concerns and age. 
Day care centers weren’t really feasible because 
of my husband’s long work hours. We needed 
someone to live in our home who could drive the 
children to the doctor’s if necessary, someone 
responsible and loving and selfless and mature 
enough to be a surrogate parent to our poor 
motherless children. And we had to do it cheap. 
While Georgetown would pay for some of the 
Oxford expenses, we still had to come up with a 
lot of cash for such an undertaking. (One month’s 
phone bill amounted to over $800!) 

Along with all the thought that we 
poured into this, we made this a matter of prayer 
as well. I had blessings from both my husband 
and from our bishop that all would be well. And I 
had several manifestations from the Lord that I 


should go. I felt Him very close at times, under- 
standing my fears and anxieties about leaving my 
children but reassuring me that all would be well, 
I felt Him smiling at me, drying my tears, putting 
His wonderful arms around me, and even telling 
me how proud He was of me, not only for 
qualifying for this experience but for actually 
going through with it. In my mind, I was deter- 
mined to go, and ultimately, in my heart and soul 
I felt that it was right for me to go. 

We seemingly received an answer to our 
prayers when we heard of a BYU couple looking 
for a place to housesit while the husband clerked 
for the summer in a Chicago law firm. They had 
a thirteen-month-old boy who could be a play- 
mate to our toddler, while our six-year-old went 
to summer day camp. We would exchange three 
months room and board for their care of our kids 
during the seven weeks I'd be gone. No cash was 
exchanged. All seemed to be in order, if not 
perfect. 

I won't go into details of how the events 
of the summer transpired, other than to say that I 
had a glorious and beneficial experience at 
Oxford (despite my terrible homesickness). I will 
be able to finish my dissertation now, hopefully 
obtaining my degree by December 1995. I would 
not have been able to do so had I not gone to 
Oxford. 

And I had the time of my life! I felt like 
Gidget! Actually, I felt like myself again. I was 
Becky—instead of Mom, or wife, or teacher, or 
choir director, any of my labels. My family, 
however, suffered in many large and small ways. 
The jury is still out on the long-term effects of 
this choice on them, and I daresay that my 
memories of Oxford will always be colored by 
the infinite effects of that choice on myself and 
on my family. But the crucial point is that I know 
that I am ultimately responsible for the conse- 
quences of this decision. It is so much easier to 
accept those consequences when the choice is 
truly mine. I loved being in the pilot’s seat for 
that glorious flight to Oxford. 

I love making all kinds of decisions: 
from big, important, unusual ones like going to 
Oxford, down to what shoes to wear. I don’t pray 
about every decision I make because the Lord 
told me once to get a life and quit praying about 
stuff that didn’t really matter. I have learned so 
much about making decisions from the scriptures 
as well. Look at the whole Eve-in-the-Garden-of- 
Eden incident, and look at D&C 9, about study- 
ing things out in your mind. But it wasn’t until I 
empowered myself and started exercising stew- 
ardship over my own life that I learned how 
much fun and colorful this whole roller coaster 
ride we call “mortality” can really be. 

I feel sad that I only used to see in black 
and white, even though I was proud at the time 
that I was living such a white life. But color is an 
amazing phenomenon—the brighter the light, the 
more colors we can see. Dim the light, and we 
see only black and white. As the Light of Christ 
becomes brighter within us, the more the eyes of 
our souls will be able to see and appreciate the 
spectacular diversity of color here in mortality. 
People, places, everything will take on a more 
vivid hue. And we, too, will become more 
beautiful, more colorful, more filled with Light. 
And we will have more colors to splash across 
the palettes that are our lives. @ 
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y soul was hungry, but I 
didn’t know what for. I had 
given it books and trinkets 
and friends and food, lots of 
food, but it was never satis- 

= fied. I gave it standard 
religious fare, too—church attendance and 
service, scripture reading, commandment- 
keeping, and prayer. But the dark, gaping hole in 
the pit of my soul was still there. I knew it 
wasn’t longing for a marriage partner; this was a 
hunger that would eat a husband alive, and I was 
tired of it. I was finished fussing about my 
unhappy childhood; I was past wondering what 
the boys thought, now that the boys, like me, 
were thirtysomething; I even liked my parents: | 
had for years. 

But I was still unhappy, and I was 
starting to feel a little silly about it. I had made 
the same list of goals for improving myself 
several times a year for as long as I could remem- 
ber: I figured I should be resigned to who I was 
by now. “It must be my job,” I decided, and I 
moved to Chicago to find a better one. But I 
knew, as sixties as it sounded, that I was really 
going to Chicago to find myself. I knew I was a 
coward, and I thought that if I could just strip 
away my Safety nets and force myself over the 
edge, things would be different. Maybe / would 
be different. 

“This is so unlike you,” my mother said. 

“Exactly,” I answered. 

What I did in Chicago, of course, besides 
marvel over how thick and wet the air felt on my 
skin, was to frantically scrounge around for new 
safety nets. Risk-taking skills aren’t easily 
learned. As a person who has experienced a sort 
of tunnel vision walking down the terrible 
hallways of a new ward building for the first 
three Sundays, I found that my impulse on 
arriving in the gray city was to curl up ina little 
furry ball and hibernate—and this was July. But 
as I pushed myself through the motions of 
temping and job hunting and surviving a new 
Sunday School calling with a teacher-eating 
bunch of twelve-year-olds, my emotional limbs 
gradually loosened. I had taken a huge risk, by 
my standards, and lived. 

Immediately, complacency returned. I 
had survived, but moving hadn’t changed who I 
was any more than getting married or giving birth 
would have. Still, I thought the new world had 
given me new eyes. 

I gloried in snowfall, in leaf fall, in petal 
fall, and in “Els”-full of people. Downtown, the 
fountain and daffodils of Fourth Presbyterian 
poured light, and the church bells rang out, 
“Christ the Lord Is Ris’n Today.” I walked down 
North Michigan Avenue, staring at the glow of 
tulips creating an eddy in the flow of sidewalk 
traffic. I thought that maybe I could still choose, 
act, change, that this place would serve me, after 
all. 





Feeding the Soul 


Kate Coombs 
Evanston, Illinois 


I re-read Annie Dillard’s struggle with 
the question of the glowing life and dark death 
that leaped into her face at Tinker Creek and 
thought that my paralysis wasn’t any kind of a 
response to the great questions of life, that 
paralysis was the non-answer that the third of 
the hosts had given to the question, “What will 
you choose?” The third of the hosts deliberately 
chose damnation up-front, risk-free, guaranteed 
damnation: "We will stop now, stop here, 
because we are afraid to go on." 

Have we—with our bodies and our gift 
of agency—passed the point of being tempted to 
relinquish the power to choose? I came to 
Chicago to conquer my dragons, and the idea of 
agency gleamed and changed colors in my mind 
as I pursued my quarry. Two things I was sure 
of: I wanted to spend more time writing, and I 
wanted food to be less important to me. I began 
writing on the train going to work and back, 
sometimes simply describing the other passen- 
gers. 

Food was more difficult. Away from the 
pressures of family and friends—‘If you would 
just lose a little weight, I’m sure you could get 
married!”’—I thought I could change my rela- 
tionship with eating. I felt like David facing 
Goliath, although I knew in the back of my mind 
that it was ridiculous for me to have given food 
so much power over me. I wasn’t bulimic or 
anorexic, but food was my drug. I turned to it 
when I was bored, when I was stressed, when I 
was happy and excited, when I was depressed, 
and on and on. I wanted to have a normal 
relationship with food, to eat the kinds and 
amounts of food that would make my body feel 
good. 

As a child, when I was not liked by the 
other children for my eccentricities, I knew that 
books and peanut butter sandwiches loved me. I 
could always escape into books and food, often 
at the same time. I did not have to face the 
unpleasantness that I encountered every day at 
school because I was living a series of book 
lives. Lalso developed a taste for literary 
quality, and I mightily preferred happy endings. 
Over the years, I gradually emerged from the 
book world, at least part of the time. But, at 
those times, there was always chocolate. 

I used to be a little smug about having 
never tasted alcohol or tried drugs until I real- 
ized that I was as addicted to food as any junkie. 
Eating is probably the drug of choice for many 
Mormon women, but other drugs include 
television watching, reading, shopping and 
emotional habits like gossiping about, dumping 
on, blaming or “fixing” other people. Like 
alcohol and other drugs, these activities: 


1. supply a temporary stimulus, a sense of 
pleasure, comfort, and reward; 

2. provide a pattern, a source of outside 
control and relief from making choices; 


3. offer an escape from reality a forgetting— 
not only of our problems, but of the 
paradoxical, soul-deep knowledge that we 
are not truly living because we engage in 
addictions; 

4. are followed by a crash or withdrawal that is 
only relieved by the next high. 


Like drugs, addictive behaviors allow us 
to choose not to choose. Here on Earth, we can 
abdicate agency in one of three ways. First, we 
can shun opposition, the great provider of 
choices, by avoiding challenges and struggles as 
much as possible. Second, we can avoid making 
choices even when faced with opposition, forcing 
life to choose for us. Closely related is the third 
and most dangerous technique: refusing to take 
responsibility for our choices or for our feelings, 
for our own happiness or unhappiness. 

Addicts are famous for the lengths to 
which they go to rationalize their behavior and 
cover up any excesses or unwanted conse- 
quences. Many of our common addictive activi- 
ties are even more easily justified: 


¢ They are socially acceptable, and we hide any 
excesses, in classic, secretive addict fashion. 

¢ They do seem innocuous in most cases: it’s so 
easy to joke about being a Pepsi addict or need- 
ing a sugar fix that we can ignore the uneasy 
sensation that we really are out of control when it 
comes to our drug. 

¢ We feel that as payment for our struggles and 
hurts, we should be rewarded, and because we are 
most often givers and not receivers, we have a 
right to reward ourselves, giving ourselves “little 
treats” in order to “relax.” 

¢ Although we may worry that the food is hard 
on our bodies or that the TV is a waste of time, 
that our shopping is indulgent in the face of 
world poverty, we compare these “weaknesses” 
to all the good things we do and feel that we can 
afford to indulge a flaw or two. 

The simplest agency evasion mechanisms 
offer to create, if only temporarily, a separate 
reality for us as we enter the door of the mall, 
flick on the remote, turn to the first page, or take 
the first bite. I have found that food is numb- 
ing—the opposite effect from the fast, which 
clears and sharpens the mind and the spirit even 
as the stomach grouches. 

Such “escapist” activities are techniques 
that allow us to avoid making true choices by 
temporarily altering physical reality, or the reality 
outside of us. However, the most sophisticated 
escape mechanisms consist of altering reality 
from within, or the reality within. Through habits 
of thought and patterns of feeling, we can abdi- 
cate agency, redesigning the context of choice- 
making so that we are simply not responsible for 
our choices nor, therefore, for the shape of our 
own lives. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Feeding the Soul 
(Continued from preceeding page) 

Do you escape your own troubles by 
playing therapist to a friend? It finally comes 
down to motive: is the behavior compulsive, 
feverish, escapist, and numbing, or is it chosen, 
life-enhancing, balanced, and clear-minded? Is 
the activity deeply satisfying, or does it leave you 
wondering why it “didn’t work,” and looking for 
the next fix? 

If you miss an episode of a TV show, are 
you anxious and upset? If there’s no sugar in the 
house, do you go to 7-Eleven at 10:30 at night to 
buy M&Ms? Are you discussing others and their 
problems either to live someone else’s life or as 
an attempt to elevate the quality of your own by 
contrasting it with someone else’s? If a sales 
clerk has insulted you, are you agitated until you 
can tell your best friend what happened in great 
detail and be assured that your honor has been 
unjustly maligned? If you have a bad morning at 
the office, does the thought of fettucine alfredo 
for lunch calm your nerves as surely as a tran- 
quilizer? Is the activity the first thing you think 
of when things go wrong, and do you feel your- 
self diving out of your unpleasant real life into 
the sweet other world of this behavior? 

Addiction and recovery aren’t just about 
how we use our time. After the initial shock of 
withdrawal from my favorite foods, I found 
myself feeling like a different person. My mind 
was clear; I felt unburdened, as if I had unexpect- 
edly reclaimed my life; I had more energy and 
more ambition. I felt hopeful, intrigued, stimu- 
lated, alive, and I found I was more capable of 
identifying addictive behavior in myself. I knew 
the difference between stopping by a bookstore 
just to browse and stopping in because I had to 
find the book that would make me happy right 
now. | felt a unique sense of self, and I decided 
that addictions are dangerous because as they rob 
us of agency, they steal away our godly selves. 

The soul does hunger, and it must be fed, 
not poisoned. Considering the life-giving proper- 
ties of food, it is not surprising that the Lord has 
used it as an analogy for the kind of food that the 
soul needs in order to thrive. He also clearly 
acknowledges that when our souls hunger, we 
will be tempted to feed them with the spiritual 
junk food of dead-end behaviors. 


Come, my brethren, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters; and he 
that hath no money, come buy and eat; 
yea, come buy wine and milk without 
money and without price. Wherefore, do 
not spend money for that which is of no 
worth, nor your labor for that which 
cannot satisfy. Hearken diligently unto 
me, and remember the words which I 
have spoken; and come unto the Holy 
One of Israel, and feast upon that which 
perisheth not, neither can be corrupted, 
and let your soul delight in fatness. 

2 Nephi 9:50-51 [emphasis mine] 


I have struggled over the years with the 
question of my own soul’s hunger. My patriar- 
chal blessing promises me happiness; it also 
promises me the peace of heart and mind that 
comes through living a life of righteousness. 
Because I have chronically failed to experience 
that peace, I have concluded that obedience, 


prayer, scripture study, and church and temple 
attendance are not enough although I am very 
sure that they are a vital part of my spiritual 
nutrition. It has only been through examining the 
idea of addiction and agency abdication in the 
context of my Chicago adventures that I have 
come to realize that the missing piece of my 
soul’s diet is action—self-respecting, challenge- 
facing, growth-promoting action. Daily, step by 
step, the healthy exercise of agency. 

In a gathering of expert opinions on the 
topic of happiness in Psychology Today (July/ 
August 1994, pp. 32-37), John Reich summarizes 
nicely the importance of exercising agency: 


The happiest people are not only 
able but also motivated to make good 
things happen in their lives and are 
somewhat successful in their endeay- 
ors. Less motivated people are less 
happy, simply put. Trying to ignore 
negative events, or simply forgetting 
about them after they’ ve occurred, will 
not remove their unhappy effect on 
your life... 

[A] common error many people tend 
to make...is to believe that simply 
having positive events happen in their 
lives without utilizing their skill or 
motivation in bringing them about will 
lead to happiness. Not true....We need 
the sense of mastery, of control; the 
feeling that something good has hap- 
pened because we caused it to happen... 

Research has revealed this hereto- 
fore unknown aspect of happiness: the 
need for self-involvement and control 
over the events that occur in our lives, 
both good and bad. Such mastery, and 
our awareness of it, is the key to 
genuine happiness. 


Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi, a professor and 
researcher at the University of Chicago, writes of 
optimal experience in his book Flow. Flow is his 
term for the sensation of timelessness and deep 
satisfaction experienced by an individual engaged 
in a challenging, rewarding activity. Interest- 
ingly, Csikszentmihalyi addresses the topic of 
addiction, warning that any activity can be 
abused or can subsume a life. He also points out 
that most activities (a notable exception is TV 
viewing) can be transformed into flow experi- 
ences. One factor of flow is creativity. 

It is clear to me that the soul must be 
challenged and that the soul has a deep need to 
create; we are, after all, the children of the great 
Creator. I used to think that it was strange that 
scrubbing a toilet made me feel a lot better than 
eating a Snickers bar. But now I think I know 
why. The one act is creative, the other destruc- 
tive. I believe that “creative” —as in making, 
learning, serving, and doing, not as in “artsy” — 
should be a key part of our definition of “good”; 
while “destructive” —as in agency-nullifying— 
should be a part of our definition of “evil.” 

My soul hungers, and I can respond in 
one of two ways—the deadly damning way of 
fear, despair, and hate, or the living, saving way 
of faith, hope, and charity. I can avoid exercising 
my agency because I am afraid, but I cannot be 
happy without exercising agency; therefore, I will 
be in despair, and in order to explain my unhappi- 


ness, I will blame—or hate. On the other hand, | 
can trust Christ to cover my back; then, I can 
exercise my agency and act. I can hope to better 
my distinctive self and choose to grow, and I can 
reach out to those around me, respecting their 
agency and joying in their uniqueness. 

Addictive behaviors are poor substitutes 
for fulfilling a very real need: the need for the 
souls of men and of women to be recognized, 
honored, and challenged. I have come to realize 
that I cannot rely on anyone or anything else to 
treasure me the way that I can take joy in my own 
life and in the way that Heavenly Father and 
Jesus Christ love, honor, and support me. I 
cannot feed my hunger with donuts or boyfriends, 
TV or gossiping, or all the beautiful books in the 
world. I can only feed it by being true to my God 
and to my self. 

With these ideas in mind, I have listed 
the following steps for the healthy exercise of 
agency. (I would also recommend the inspired 
twelve steps of Alcoholics Anonymous [AA].) 


1. Recognize and take responsibility for your 
self—whole and complete—in your 


strengths and weaknesses, in your thoughts, 


words, and actions. Honor your own 
identity and God-given agency. 

2. Abandon and avoid agency-abdicating, 
escapist, soul-numbing activities and 
habits of thought and feeling. 

3. “Cast your burden upon the Lord” (Psalm 
55:22). Offer up, not your struggles, but 
your fears to the Lord and put your trust in 
Him. One of the wisest things about AA’s 
twelve steps is their child-like humility 
before God. 

4. Don’t take responsibility for that which is 
outside your control, especially the 
agency of other people. Accord others the 
honor of respecting their agency and their 
status as unique children of the eternal 
God. 

5. Take a challenge approach to your 
struggles, and seek out new challenges at a 
level appropriate to your life situation: 
foster the creator in yourself by learning, 
making, serving, and doing. Promote the 
growth of the self and of the soul. Don’t 
despise and bury your dreams, but pursue 
them a little at a time. 

6. Find joy in daily tasks, life’s smallest 
moments of pleasure and accomplishment. 
Appreciate the world around you, including 
each person with their gifts and foibles. 
Live the abundant life spoken of by Christ 
(John 10:10); love the richness of its joy 
and pain rather than cringing away from 
growth. 

As George Bernard Shaw said: 


This is the true joy of life: being 
used for a purpose recognized by 
yourself as a mighty one, and being a 
force of nature instead of a feverish, 
selfish little clod of ailments and 
grievances, complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to 
making you happy. © 
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ites of passage are not reserved 


I passed through one in 
Toronto, Canada. On my 
birthday, my husband and I 
took the subway to town, 
sloshed through the streets to dine at an 
atmospheric Indian restaurant, and squished into 
seats at Massey Hall to see “Love Letters.” Much 
later, safely in bed in our rented townhouse, I fell 
into an uneasy sleep. After barely three months in 
Toronto, I felt shaken by the diversity of people 
and experiences I had dealt with that day. 

I was born and reared in Afton, 
Wyoming, largest of a dozen communities in 
alpine Star Valley—all together, then, totaling 
maybe 2,500 souls. Harsh of climate and isolated, 
the valley was often deprived of mail and fresh 
food for weeks in winter. Trucks, the only means 
of transfer, couldn’t negotiate the mountain 
passes. Simply surviving required hard work of 
my parents, but for me, the youngest of seven 
children, life was idyllic. 

We used to joke (with more than a degree 
of truth) that Star Valley, like the old Ivory Soap 
ad claimed, was ninety-nine and forty-four one- 
hundredths percent “pure” Mormon. My father 
was not Mormon, but taught me prayers, 
supported a daughter and son on missions, and 
contributed hard-earned cash to Church buildings 
whose spires pierced the sky in each little 
community. Ed Lewis, proprietor of the variety 
store, and his family constituted the Jewish 
community. Swiss settlers had dotted the valley 
with cheese factories, but they were white Anglo- 
Saxons. I never saw a black person before college 
days and then only in “Porgy and Bess.” We 
listened to radio’s “Amos ’n Andy” and conjured 
up images of black people. 

During my growing up years, life outside 
of my little world took on fairy tale dimensions. 
The Wizard of Oz, one of the few books in the 
library, I read and reread. Dorothy always 
returned to Kansas. I have always returned to my 
safe haven. 

During the Second World War, I married 
and accompanied my husband to Camp Maxey, 
Texas. There I saw many blacks and crossed 
paths with folks who didn’t give a hoot for my 
values or smugness. But when Bill was shipped 
overseas, I returned to my old high school, to 
teach kids whose experiences matched mine, 
except by then I was, at twenty-two, a woman of 
the world. 

Or so I thought. 

My husband became a journalist, and we 
traveled widely from our then safe haven in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Often I was stunned and 
saddened by poverty. In Egypt, I remember a 
woman carrying on her head a jug of water 
dipped from the Nile. She struggled toward a 
mud hut, no larger than the playhouse in our 
backyard, and I wondered, “Why do I have more 
than I need and she less?” 

Years later in Nepal, I saw a woman 
cradling a very ill baby. I realized then that even 

if Nepal had more than one doctor for 40,000 





for adolescents. At age seventy, 


My Rite of Passage 


Donna Toland Smart 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


people, he was unavailable because of the 
forbidding stone steps leading up the terraces to 
the village shacks in the Himalayas. We climbed 
and descended enough steps on a single day to go 
up and down the Empire State Building seven 
times! 

My heart constricted at the sight of 
pilgrims jammed into the back of open trucks 
bumping along to Lhasa, bringing yak butter for 
the lamps at their shrines and carrying prayer 
wheels and incense to waft their pleading to 
Buddha. Excited smiles on their faces as they 
worshipped—despite terrible oppression—made 
me hang my head at my lack of dedication and 
faith. 

The saintly face of Anglican South 
African Bishop Nkoane still haunts me. He 
labored for displaced and confused black 
children. By letter, I asked what / might do. He 
replied, “Ask your people to pray for my people.” 
I did, but then Bishop Nkoane died, and I was 
still safe in Salt Lake City. 

We lived in the same house for thirty-six 
years, socializing and worshipping with the same 
neighbors, people like ourselves. It has been a 
good life, with good people, but with little 
consciousness of a different world. 

For a few months, however, we 
encountered diversity first hand. Through 
Catholic Charities, we sponsored a Hmong 
family from a refugee camp in Thailand. We 
suffered culture shock with them, as they 
experienced their first snow. Tse Her had become 
ill on the airplane and retched every time we 
traveled in the car. She cooked fish heads directly 
on the unit of the electric stove and stopped up 
our food disposal with sticky rice. We developed 
a mutual fondness, but they moved to California 
(Utah’s winters being too harsh) and they became 
part of the fairy tale—out of sight, out of mind. 

Fleeting images of what the rest of the 
world is like, however, became real in Toronto 
when my husband and I served a public affairs 
mission for the Church. This city, and Canada, 
have embraced the peoples of the world. I 
rejoiced in the diversity there—in the astonishing 
fact that transit system information is given in 
140 languages; in the abundance of church spires 
of different architectures and colors; in the 
various shades of skin and shapes of eyes in 
congregations of our own church, so different 
from the homogeneity of Utah. I reveled in our 
welcome into worship with other faiths, as well 
as our own. 

I have given lip service to my lack of 
prejudice, to my acceptance of all who live as 
brothers and sisters. When I was stabbed and 
robbed at a bus station in Boston, I bravely said 
that I felt no anger nor sorrow for one who would 
attack a person who had done him no harm. What 
a sham! It was months before I could let anyone 
with dark skin stand behind me in a queue. 

Now that I’m home from Canada, will I 
still be able to distinguish fairy tale from reality? 
I believe so. The dear folks whom I encountered 
weekly during my volunteer hours at Toronto's 
Jewish Hospital for the Aging will be a part of 


me. I will see Annie Finklestein straining as 
Evelyn tells her to move her arms and legs during 
the wheelchair exercise class; and Edith, who is 
dying of breast cancer, craving smoked white fish 
and black bread; and Albert, cheerful despite his 
helplessness. I will remember the voice of “Lady 
Jane,” whom I congratulated for having just 
celebrated her 102nd birthday. “I’ve had a 
wonderful time,” she said. “I hope you have a 
wonderful life, too.” 

Mavis Brown, a black sister who kissed 
my cheek for the first time in my own Church—I 
didn’t even know her name then—will belong to 
my portfolio of real and good people, as will the 
Korean choir that sang on Christmas Sunday. Add 
Reverend Beaton of the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church; Reverend Clayton of the Oriole 
York-Mills United Church; Father Marcos and 
Father Guirguis of the Coptic Church; Reverend 
Newman of World Outreach of the United 
Church, who has taught us so much about 
interfaith dialogue; workers at the Daily Bread 
Food Bank (even a bossy volunteer); and 
Salvation Army friends whom we met at their 
Good Friday Service. 

I am now not satisfied with our daily 
papers: I want big city dailies full of stories 
plucked from around the world to challenge and 
prick our consciences. 

My time in Toronto was not an epiphany, 
but a slow rite of passage. I did not endure a 
cleansing or purging ceremony to mark the 
passing from one phase of life to another. But I 
salute Toronto’s population of millions for 
magnifying and condensing a world that I have 
glimpsed but not synthesized before. I now know 
better how to value others, how to stand and work 
together against ill-will, and how to worship and 
share together. @ 
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Marionettes and Roses 


Belle deJong VanWagonen 
Provo, Utah 


magine one long-stemmed red rose in a 

slender cut-crystal vase. Add three stalks of 

baby breath that waft a delicate scent to 
mingle with the perfume of the velvety half-open 
rose. Slide in two curving sprigs of feathery fern. 
Nothing could be more elegant or more soul- 
satisfying. The artistry of heaven is in the 
fashioning of the rose, and the artistry of this 
world is in the fashioning of the cut-crystal vase. 
That small bouquet represents an aesthetic treat; 
it pleases the senses and stirs the emotions. 

The beauties that surround us are of two 
kinds: those found in nature and those found in 
the fine arts. The beauty in nature is our gift 
from God; the beauty in the arts is our gift from 
others, the men and women of all ages and from 
all countries. 

One definition of culture is “to be 
acquainted with the best that has been thought, 
said, and done in the world.” Culture raises the 
level of our appreciation, inspiration, and 
achievement. This enjoyment of beauty is not a 
benefit added to life; it is life, a vital facet of our 
existence! 

If we take the time to observe our 
surroundings, we will be convinced that we live 
in a wonderland of beauty, from delicate 
miniature blossoms half hidden in the grass at our 
feet to the rough-hewn mountains with their 
imposing layers of compressed granite above us. 


Put Your Shoulder 
to the Wheel 


Colleen Thomas 
Rolling Meadows, Ilinois 


lhe bishop and I feel confident in 
asking you to accept this calling, in 
addition to the one you have.” 


66 


Speaking privately with me last year, the 
first counselor was assuring me that he had the 
faith I could take on another Church duty, al- 
though the calling I already had was demanding. 
Many other people in the ward had been asked to 
double up. I, however, said, “No,” thus marking 
1994 as the “Year I Declined A Calling.” It 
simply may have been bad timing or my own 
faith that was lacking, but I felt that accepting the 
challenge would upset the precarious balance I 
was keeping in my life. 

Having been taught to accept the callings 
that come and believing the bishop to be inspired, 
my decision came with some angst; yet, I didn’t 
feel that I was shunning my commitment to build 
the kingdom. Since then, I’ve reflected on that 
choice, a choice that stemmed from a mosaic of 
decisions over many years that has resulted in a 
crowded life’s picture. 

Like a chant, I can list what fills it: two 
young children with a third pending, a husband 
who works while finishing school, Church duties, 
home ownership, an attempt at community 
involvement. But perhaps the most complicating 
is my choice to continue in a full-time job. 


Why do we eat, sleep, and work? 
Certainly not merely to relax and do nothing with 
our spare time. We want to improve and perfect 
ourselves. We want to enlarge our capability for 
enjoyment. Nothing fills those requirements as 
completely as an appreciation for literature, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, dance, or 
drama. 

But, how do we share the aesthetic thrill 
found in the arts with others, especially our 
children? Exposing children to the arts often has 
more effect than we realize at the time. When I 
was eight years old, my father went to Europe to 
study for his Ph.D. I knew that our finances were 
especially tight that year and the trip had to be 
made on borrowed money, but we all loved the 
artistic opportunities that it gave us. 

My parents, little sister, and I spent long 
hours in the Louvre and other free art galleries 
and museums. During the months that we lived 
in Munich we frequented band concerts in the 
park and symphonies and operas in the public 
auditorium. 

Even after sixty years, however, the treat 
| remember with real excitement was the 
Marionette Theater in Salzburg. After the lights 
had been dimmed, I couldn’t believe those tiny 
wooden figures on the miniature puppet stage 
were not real people. The whole performance 
seemed magical, and with the music of Mozart’s 
“The Magic Flute” floating in the background, 
the word magic remains with me still. I just need 
to close my eyes, and I am once again that skinny 
little girl, in long black stockings and heavy 
knitted sweater, sitting on the bench and listening 
to the orchestra and delighting in the drama. That 


“The fact is, most women will spend at least 
some portion of their life working.” 


I heard this statement, or something 
similar to it, as an 18-year-old freshman at BYU. 
The speaker and the occasion weren’t important, 
but the jolt it gave me was. I was taking my 
education seriously but had few plans for after- 
ward. Suddenly, I realized I had better choose a 
field that I could seriously work in—for, perhaps, 
even years. 

And, in fact, when I graduated and 
married a student, the “breadwinner” label was 
instantly mine. A decade later, I am still working 
40-hour weeks as a newspaper editor, and I 
continue to take on new responsibilities in my job 
as well as at home and in my church community. 


“We realize also that some of our choice sisters 
are widowed and divorced and that others find 
themselves in unusual circumstances where, 
out of necessity, they are required to work for 
a period of time. But these instances are the 
exception, not the rule.” 


President Benson’s talk to mothers in 
Zion came in the mid-1980s, when the number of 
employed Mormon women was within a few 
percentage points of non-Mormon women 
workers. No doubt many of those women were 
mothers, and the prophet was fearful about the 
impact on the rising generation. 

Shortly after his talk, I myself became a 
mom and continued working: one of those 
exceptions in an “unusual circumstance” — 
supporting my husband through school. I learned 
the juggling act, how to manage my time, and, 
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cultural experience brought such joy that it has 
lasted a lifetime. 

To make sure that those experiences last, 
we should remember that enjoyment of the arts is 
increased by study. Most of us are not blessed 
with the native ability to sit on our front porches 
and play sweet tunes on a flute or strum a guitar 
with such a degree of finesse that we would 
attract neighbors, at least, not favorably. We 
don’t usually dance in perfect pirouettes and 
graceful arabesques without first learning the 
basic ballet steps. We can’t clutch our ballpoints 
and express our misery or exhilaration with life in 
breathtaking poetry or faultless prose without 
first learning the fundamentals of the written 
word. 

We should remember that many artistic 
treats are free. Museums, art galleries, musical 
concerts, and public libraries are there for our 
benefit. Even judicious use of television can 
improve our cultural experience. 

Once an eminent businessman took a 
college class in aesthetics from a famous artist 
and professor. The businessman was ecstatic at 
the close of the semester, and he warmly 
congratulated the teacher. He said that the class 
had increased his awareness of the beauties in life 
to such a great extent that every day seemed more 
exciting and more complete. He concluded by 
saying, “I have always enjoyed my life, but I 
didn’t know how much I was missing. This new 
insight is the frosting on the cake of life.” 

The good professor shook his head and 
replied, “No, no, this is not the frosting; this is 
the cake!” 


eventually, to enjoy what I was doing. So much, 
in fact, that I have chosen to keep at it, even 
though my circumstance is no longer unusual. 

My reasons for working have evolved 
from simply supporting the family to expanding 
my own knowledge to feeling I can have a 
positive effect on the community through journal- 
ism. Along the way, I’ve discovered some fringe 
benefits: I have a chance to share my beliefs with 
co-workers unfamiliar with the Church, my 
husband has a close relationship with the kids 
because he is “forced” to be home in the evenings 
with them, and I am picking up skills I can use at 
Church and home, too. 

Over time, I’ve had to pare away the 
extras in life and decide what should get my 
attention; the core that is left is family, Church, 
and work. As long as I feel I can keep a balance 
in the context of a righteous life, Ill probably 
keep my job. (I could possibly find more time for 
the extras if I worked less or not at all, but not 
necessarily. I know plenty of “non-working” 
Mormon mothers who also feel they have too 
much to do.) 


“I wonder if some wonderful Mormon moth- 
ers are missing out on much of the joy in 
motherhood because they have picked up 
unnecessary burdens. We need to make the 
best choices we can, with the guidance of the 
Spirit... .” 


Is full-time work an unnecessary burden? 
I’ve thought about these words from Chieko 
Okazaki, remembering that she herself was a 
school principal while raising her children. She 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Perspective at Sea.... 


“Yup, that’s it all right, Cape Whatever.” 


Domestic 


The dishwater plates 


are turned like prayer wheels, 


dipped and washed. 
Spectrums of cleansing light 
drip from the glassware. 
Cups, immersed in a font, 
are racked 

in an angle of sun. 


Scraps go down the drain 
with the ease 

of running water: 

the sound of deep breathing, 
a rebirth. 

Steam rises 

like wraiths, 

an opus from another world. 


Straight ahead, the earth’s curvature reveals 
a thin black line on the horizon. The ritual 
Watch it from a distance, 


is always repeated 

in images, color, light 
baptism. 

The kitchen window, 
a covenant, 


Slow approach, leisurely sailboat pace, the line domestic suds, 
takes shape. 


thin-skinned rainbows. 


Black turns to different shades of gray and green, 
white dots for houses, towers in the distance. Anita Tanner 


Cortez, Colorado 


Closer and closer you come. The land opens up to 
show colors, shapes, small islands, large 
promontories, lobster shacks and big buildings, 


one surprise after another. 


And once again we learn that, like so many tightly-held 
convictions, the thin black line unravels and proves 
diversity to be the final certainty. 


Carolyn Caci 
North Chelmsford, Massachusetts 


Forgiveness Flour 


When I went to the door, at the whisper of knocking, 
I saw Simeon Gantner’s daughter, Kathleen, standing 
There, in her shawl and her shame, sent to ask 


“Forgiveness Flour” for her bread. “Forgiveness Flour,” 


We call it in our corner. If one has erred, one is 

Sent to ask flour of his neighbors. If they loan it 

To him, that means he can stay, but if they refuse, 

He had best take himself off. I looked at Kathleen . . . 
What a jewel of a daughter, though not much like her 
Father, more’s the pity. “I'll give you flour,” I 

Said, and went to measure it. Measuring was the rub. 
If I gave too much, neighbors would think I made sin 
Easy. But if I gave too little, they would say I was 
“Close.” While I stood measuring, Joel, my husband, 
Came in from the mill, a great bag of flour on his 
Shoulder, and seeing her there, shrinking in the 
Doorway, he tossed the bag at her feet, “Here, take 


All of it.” And so she had enough flour for many loaves, 


While I stood measuring. 


Margery S. Stewart 
Orem, Utah 


Reminder 


Teenage girls, barely women, 

eating too many candy bars, worry about 
prom; carry dark secrets, as dark as 

the blood they missed last month. 


Mothers run households, scream lullabies, 
kiss scraped knees and harbor hidden 
resentment, servant to the child dictator, 
envious of the problems I lack. 


Women, heavy with child, 
thoughts turned inward, caught 

in the reverie and mystery 

that does not include the childless. 


Cycles of mock childbirth: smooth muscles contract, 
exude creative powers, rich nutrients in 

barren blood. As when once I egested life 

turned limp and liquid, left hollow and hallowed. 


Kimberly Hamblin Hart 
Orem, Utah 
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Turning the Hearts of the Children to Their Mothers 


Christianna Nelson 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Way We Live: Stories by Utah 
Women edited by Ellen Fagg (Salt Lake 
City: Signature Books, 1994), 215 pp., 
$14.95. 


The Way We Live: Stories by Utah Women would 
be a great book to take along on a road trip. Not 
only is your mind open to the sheer possibility of 
things, but you really do pass bars with names 
like “The Co-Pilot Lounge” and “The Bucket.” 
These stories encompass a wide range of settings 
and characters—from the woman living by 
herself in a campground in southern Utah called 
“The Dead Cat” (population: 2); to the woman in 
a Lake Tahoe casino with a paralyzing crush on 
k.d. lang and a sense of war and trouble that 
extends to her very body, to the child bride of a 
polygamist in the Bear Lake region. 

The range of subject matter brings a 
richness to the book. The reader is taken along on 
a piece-meal journey through the Western 
landscape—a landscape that is both physical and 
psychological. We visit a bar in Baker, Nevada, 
where the voice of a woman’s “wild” 
grandmother intermingles with her own life, love, 
and gambling risks. We go to Berkeley, 
California, where a mother of three goes back to 
school on a scholarship from a Miss Clairol 
“before and after” contest. We witness a birthing 
process, from the perspective of a friend who 
both loves and fears childbirth. We see two 
women with similar sorrows reach out to one 
another. We visit a desert ranch in southern Utah 
in the fifties—when the government saw the 
desert as a good place for above-ground atomic 
bomb testing and Hollywood production crews 
saw it as a cheap place to make movies. And yes, 
we visit “The Bucket,” where a woman gets 
caught up in a love triangle that involves 
pyromania, the NRA, and “The Co-Pilot 
Lounge,” where a woman waits for her brother to 
finish “consummating his latest conquest”—her 
friend and co-worker. 

Discoveries are made along the way, with 
a specificity that strikes painful human chords. A 
woman takes a compassionate look at her parents, 
who have displaced both their love and their food 
onto a large, misshapen cat. Another woman has 
emotionally lost her children and can’t figure out 
exactly why. Mothering in these stories is 
something to be both desired and feared. Sex can 
be enjoyable or ambiguous and not quite 
understood—even after six children. 
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The writing is clean and well crafted— 
sometimes too well crafted. A part of me craved 
more of a sense of undertow to the language 
itself. I wanted some raggedy strings left hanging 
in the written words—not just in the plot. I found 
that the narration in each of these stories was 
perhaps a little too consistently clever—to the 
point that, despite the diversity of setting and | 
character, I felt that the same person might have 
narrated many of the stories. For the most part, 
however, | found the characters to be rich and 
contradictory in their insights and actions. 

As I read, however, I couldn’t shake the 
feeling that these were stories written by Western 
women for an Eastern audience. For example, 
Ellen Fagg, in her introduction, says that “the 
culture of Utah’s Saints cuts through these stories 
like irrigation canals in the desert. These are 
stories from Mormon country...” The only 
aspects of Mormon culture that I noticed were 
references to a pioneer ancestor with horses 
named “Adversity or maybe Zion,” and, of 
course, the story about modern-day polygamy. 

On the one hand, it is refreshing to see a 
book of stories by Utah women that doesn’t have 
to focus on Mormonism. Utah is no longer 
completely synonymous with its prevalent 
religion. But the absence of Mormonism, except 
in its sensationalized or catchy aspects, made me 
wonder exactly whom the book was trying to 
please. I consequently began to eye some of the 
flashier characters and quirkier places in the 
stories with suspicion. Ordinarily, I would love 
tall Las Vegas show girls, child brides, and cocky 
cowboys with convertibles. But, in this case, I 
couldn’t help but wonder if they were sprinkled 
in to carry on the myth of the Wild West or to say 
something like: “We still live rough ‘n’ tough out | 
here. Don’t worry; I'll prove it to you.” [am 
aware that fiction is not meant to mirror reality, 
but as I read, I craved a fictional reality that was a 
little less heightened. I wanted a not-particularly- 
beautiful-or-talented-or-smart guy named Doug 
to walk onto the scene, with absolutely no trace 
of a Western twang. 

Despite all this, I had a good time 
reading the book. I was—in turn—startled, lulled 
into a mesmerized state by a precise image, and 
then smacked right out of it with a searing insight | 
or funny detail. All in all, it was an adventurous 
and memorable trip. ‘@ 
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The Debate Continues 


Stephanie Southwick-Cahoon 
Ogden, Utah 


To work or not to work? That is the question still 
facing today’s mothers. Two recently published 
books offer different answers. 


What’s a Smart Woman Like You Doing 
at Home?, Linda Burton, Janet 
Dittmer, Cheri Loveless, Mothers At 
Home, Vienna, Virginia, 1992. 


| In What's a Smart Woman Like You Doing At 


Home? authors Linda Burton, Janet Dittmer, and 
Cheri Loveless celebrate full-time motherhood. 
They write that being home with children is 
challenging, rewarding, valuable, and a lifestyle 


| preferable to merging motherhood with an 


outside career. 
The book grew out of the monthly 
newsletter Welcome Home, which they founded. 


| The publication’s 1983 debut received national 


press attention for asserting that increasing 
numbers of women were “choosing to stay home 
over other attractive options.” Thousands of 
mothers across the country responded by writing 
the authors to share their own experiences and 
thank them for promoting full-time motherhood. 
As the authors state in the introduction: 
“America’s mothers have spoken. In this book we 
tell you what they have told us.” 

A series of essays interspersed with 
quotes from readers, the book’s format over- 
comes some of the isolation inherent in being 
home with children. By representing a variety of 
mothers, the authors bring readers into a network 
of common experience. As a woman from 
Connecticut wrote, “At a time when I was so 
tired of hearing, ‘What do you do?’ my reply is, 
‘I’m at home raising my children,’ and then, ‘Is 
that all?’ or ‘Why don’t you work?’ It was so 
refreshing to hear from other mothers that what 
we’re doing is worth it!” 

The authors offer a generally realistic 
view of motherhood. Along with golden mo- 
ments, they discuss the unglamorous aspects, 
admit to bad days, and suggest that most of us 
feel overwhelmed at some time. In her essay, 
“Unquality Time.” Linda Burton writes about 
being single and watching a tired, dumpy mother 


| scream at her children in a store. She pitied the 


children and vowed that she would never look or 
act that way. Years later on a particularly stressful 
day, she lashed out at her children while stopped 

at a traffic light. She looked up to see two stylish 

young women in a convertible regarding her with 
horror. Her point, in part, is that all mothers have 

moments of weakness. 
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The authors do occasionally become 
overly idealistic. They say that a woman at home 
can develop new skills and talents and find self- 
expression while still creating order, managing a 
household, and making memories. The reality is 
that somewhere in the midst of these demands 
mothers need support and free time. As Ann 
Folker writes, “The biggest challenge for me in 
choosing to stay home is knowing that I am 
responsible for creating and nurturing my own 
self-worth.” 

Perhaps the most valuable of the essays 
is the authors’ analysis of Department of Labor 
(DOL) statistics on working mothers. The DOL’s 
definition of work is so broad that it gives the 
impression that increasing numbers of mothers 
work outside the home. By parcing out just what 
is included in this category, the authors show that 
much of what is called outside work is actually 
done at home. For example, the DOL labels all 
kinds of work, even in home day care and “work 
without pay for a family operated enterprise for at 
least fifteen hours a week,” as being employed. 
The reality, according to the authors, is that more 
and more moms are at home in home-related 
employment. 

In the end, the DOL does all mothers a 
favor. By being so inclusive in their definition 
they create common ground among women 
because we all work. Few would argue that 
motherhood is not worthy of that category. 
Gathering mothers into the same category may 
help us see that our similarities are more signifi- 
cant than our differences. 





What’s A Mother To Do? Conversations 
on Work and Family. Michele 
Hoffnung, Trilogy Books, Pasadena, 
California, 1992. 


In What’s A Mother To Do?, Michele Hoffnung 
explores the spectrum of choices available to 
today’s mothers. “I began this study because I 
was interested in how women made their choices 
about work and family and how they managed 
competing demands,” she writes. She looks at the 
reasons women pursue employment and the kinds 
and amount of work that they choose. Hoffnung, 
professor of psychology and director of Women’s 
Studies at Quinnipiac College, interviewed thirty 
white, predominantly middle-class women from a 
small town in southern Connecticut who had at 
least one pre-school-age child. Over the course of 
four to ten hours with each, she discussed their 
socioeconomic backgrounds, career expectations, 
attitudes toward motherhood, quality of relation- 
ships, and general levels of satisfaction. Eight of 
these conversations became the core of her book. 
Hoffnung’s style provides an intimate 
array of experience. Each chapter presents a 
different woman, primarily through direct quotes. 
Hoffnung’s comments serve as background, 
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transition, and conclusion. The women differ 
greatly in childhood experiences, in perspectives 
on family, in the division of labor with spouse, 
in the difference between their dreams, and in 
the realities of motherhood. Alice met her 
husband in graduate school, worked while he 
finished medical school, and then stayed home 
after the birth of their second child. She always 
expected to be a mother and homemaker and is 
generally satisfied with her life, although she 
feels her marriage was more intimate when they 
were schoolmates. 

Janet was unable to afford college. She 
was pregnant when she married and is now 
divorced. After three years of physical and 
emotional struggle, she says that motherhood 
has made her more confident and organized. She 
plans to continue working full-time. 

The unfiltered voices bring immediacy 
to the difficult choices involved in mothering. 
“I’ve been offered an exceptional job . . . it’s a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity, possibly. It’s a 
very attractive job, but the fact that I would be 
gone so much of the time is disturbing to me, 
especially when they are so young,” says Amy, 
mother of two daughters, aged two and four. “I 
thought it would be the greatest thing in the 
world to stay home. However, that lasted about 
six months. I really missed the contact with 
people,” said Ellen, who has two children and 
works part-time. 

Hoffnung finds that work tends to 
enhance women’s satisfaction with motherhood, 
foster more equitable marriages, and promote 
greater self-esteem. Elizabeth—a college 
professor and mother of three, married to a 
professor—is the most content of the eight 
women. She and her husband share equally in all 
child care and household management tasks and 
maintain full-time careers as well. “Our attempt 
is to be quite fair with each other. . . . I feel very 
responsible for my husband's own satisfactions 
and happiness and professional fulfillment, and I 
think he does for me.” 

The connection between work and 
satisfaction lies in “strategic planning,” antici- 
pating the future, and choosing its content. 
According to Hoffnung, career women are much 
more likely to do this preparation: they plan 
pregnancies to minimize negative effects on 
their jobs, arrange day care, and become in- 
formed about delivery options. This conscious 
effort gives them a sense of control, which tends 
to give them more confidence than women who 
feel they exercise less power over the direction 
of their lives. 

Based on her own success at combining 
a career and family as well as on the lives of the 
women interviewed, Hoffnung recommends that 
mothers also pursue outside work. @ 


Electronic Addresses for 
Mormon Women 


Online? Contact Sue Paxman and 
Exponent I at spaxman@ bssc.org 
If you have access to an e-mail surfing 
device, you may want to check out these 
addresses on Internet: 


GENERAL MAILING LISTS 
LDS-net: Contact David B. Anderson 
(anderson@merl.com); he can also 
provide a copy of his complete "List of 
Lists." 

Mormon-L: Contact Susan McMurray 
(catbyrd@onramp.net) 


WOMEN ONLY 
Sister-Share (an "'on-line Relief Soci- 
ety"): Contact Lynn Anderson (lynnma 
@netcom.com); for information about 
discussing LDS feminism and gender 
issues. 


MAGAZINE 
Saints-Best: Contact David B. Anderson 
(anderson@merl.com); there is no 
discussion, just "best of the lists" and news 
items. 


There are also LDS-related lists on 
America On-Line, Compuserv, Genie, and 
Prodigy. 


Helen Candland Stark 
Essay Contest 


Is your muse inspiring you this year? 
Write for the Helen Candland Stark 
Personal Essay Contest. Author of the 
winning essay will be awarded $300 
and that essay, along with two honor- 
able mention essays, will be published 
in an upcoming issue of Exponent IT. 
All submission will be passed on to our 
Reader's Committee for consideration. 
The deadline for submissions is October 
30, 1995. 

Please make your entries in 
triplicate (include an IBM, WordPerfect 
compatible disc, if possible) and send 
to: 


Essay Contest 
Exponent II 
Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02174 


We are planning to have poetry 
and fiction contests soon. Watch for the 
announcements in coming issues. 


Exponent II 
HotLine NUMBER: 
1-617-868-3464 
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y experience with cancer began in 

July 1993 when I was first 

diagnosed. I was so naive at the 

time that when my ear, nose, and 

throat (ENT) doctor told me I had 
squamous cell carcinoma I didn’t even know I 
had cancer. I had to ask if that was the same as 
cancer. Unfortunately, the answer was yes. 
Although I didn’t know it at the time, I had head 
and neck cancer; the malignant tumor was on the 
left floor of my mouth. 

I felt a little emotional as I walked out of 
his office and back to my own, but a feeling of 
peace soon settled over me, and I felt everything 
would be fine. 

I live alone and 2,000 miles away from 
my family. Telling them and conveying my sense 
of peace was not that difficult. I was most 
concerned about telling my mother who was 78 at 
the time; I was 43. I called my brother, who lives 
in the same town as my mother, and he told her at 
the children’s swim meet that evening. She 
called me when she arrived home, and I was able 
to reassure her that I felt everything would be 
fine. I felt a need to be strong and reassure 
people. 

Things moved very quickly; I didn’t 
really have time to contemplate what was 
happening. I had never been hospitalized before. 
In fact, | hadn’t missed a day of work due to 
illness in nearly twelve years. I didn’t feel sick, 
which made it difficult to understand how serious 
this was. I went to the hospital that afternoon for 
my pre-admission tests. It was a Thursday, and 
surgery was scheduled for the following 
Wednesday. 

I worked right up until the day of my 
surgery, priding myself on how strong I was and 
how well I was handling everything. I had had a 
blessing the previous Sunday. My oldest sister, 
who is a nurse, arrived the day after. As it was 
near the end of the month, I did my visiting 
teaching. Cancer wasn’t going to keep me from 
doing what was expected of me. 

Prior to my entering the hospital on the 
day of the surgery, my ENT called to give me a 
better idea of what to expect following surgery. 
He said that they would biopsy my tongue to see 
if there was any suspicious tissue there (I'd had a 
benign growth removed from my tongue four 
years earlier), that I would be in a lot of pain, and 
that I would not be able to talk for five days. 

An ENT resident from my ward came to 
see me, even though he was not currently on a 
rotation at that particular hospital; he helped 
wheel me down to surgery. His gesture was very 
touching at the time because I didn’t know him 
that well; I have gotten to know him much better 
now. The surgery went very well although I was 
somewhat shocked when I learned they’d had to 
remove 1/3 of my tongue as a result of the biopsy 
performed while I was in surgery. I was later told 
that the margins were “crystal clear.” I had a 
slight headache on the day of the surgery but 






Reader's Response 


My Former, Simpler Life 


Elizabeth Smith 
Syracuse, New York 


otherwise experienced no pain. Again, I prided 
myself on not even getting the pain prescription 
filled. I spent one night in the hospital and went 
home the next day. The worst part of the whole 
experience was not talking for five days; I’m 
known for never being at a loss for words! 

My sister could only stay one week and 
had to leave before I was supposed to start 
talking. My cousin Beth from Pittsburgh was 
able to adjust her schedule and come to be with 
me. We refer to this time as our Enchanted 
August. I was able to begin talking again the day 
after she arrived, and although I wasn’t supposed 
to “overtalk,” we managed to communicate a lot. 
We visited the Sacred Grove and shared our 
feelings about the gospel; spent an afternoon at 
the new Barnes and Noble bookstore; and went 
to see The Fugitive the day it opened. We would 
have never felt we had the time to spend together 
like this under normal circumstances. We felt it 
was a gift from God. 


As it was near the end of the 
month, | did my visiting 


teaching. Cancer wasn’t going 
CoM l-yoMnMiceluimelelinre Miarclt 
was expected of me. 





I was ready to return to work the 
following Monday, but my doctor wanted me to 
stay out of work at least two weeks. I was 
already referring to this as My Remarkable 
Recovery, a take-off of the movie My Brilliant 
Career. I spent the two days after cousin Beth 
left entering my genealogy into PAF. Again, I 
felt this time was a gift from God. Because the 
margins were crystal clear, no further treatment 
was deemed necessary at the time. I returned to 
work with a slight speech impediment but 
otherwise felt pretty untouched by the whole 
experience. 

On October 1, 1993, I was at the movies 
watching Age of Innocence when I noticed a 
lump on the left side of my neck. I checked the 
right side to see if there was a corresponding 
lump there; there wasn’t. All weekend long, I 
kept feeling to see if it was still there. I decided 
to give it a couple of weeks, and if it didn't go 
away, I would make an appointment with my 
ENT. I mentioned this to my sister-in-law 
Sunday night; she said, “Beth, call your doctor 
tomorrow.” 

When I went into work Monday, I 
showed my friend Mary the newly discovered 
lump. I told her I thought I'd give it a couple of 
weeks. With tears in her eyes, she told me to call 
my doctor, immediately. I saw my doctor that 
afternoon. He scheduled a CT scan for the next 
day. His nurse called me a few days later to 
schedule a biopsy for the following week. 


My brother William is an anesthetist and 
much more familiar with the medical world than I 
am. Between the CT scan and the scheduled 
biopsy he called to see what was going on. After 
I filled him in, he told me that he felt they were 
letting too much time elapse between the scan 
and the biopsy. He said that he had been out 
mowing their lawn and had been thinking about 
me. (His voice started to crack about then.) Had I 
thought about this; had I thought about that? 

What about going to Sloane Kettering, what 
about this, what about that? For the first time, I 
started to shake and feel very scared. 

The ENT resident, Brian, who had helped = * 
wheel me into surgery 2 1/2 months earlier, had 
stopped by after sacrament meeting the day 
before and explained in layman’s terms what was 
coming. Regardless of the outcome of the 
biopsy, there would be surgery. He talked about 
spinal accessory nerves, muscle being removed, 
and so forth. None of it meant much to me then. 
He explained that he was now on rotation with 
my own doctor and would actually perform the 
upcoming needle biopsy. 

I called Brian to see if he would talk to 
my brother. He was more than happy to and 
William called him immediately. Brian was able 
to reassure my brother, who was somewhat 
calmer when he called me back. 

The biopsy confirmed the malignancy. 
With the exception of my brother and his wife, I 
had not told any other family members. I wanted 
to wait until I knew what the course of action 
would be. William felt someone from my family 
should come back for the surgery, even though I 
tried to convince him that I could handle it on my 
own. He planned to come and to wait until the 
night before he left to tell mother. Other 
circumstances intervened (the death of a much 
loved aunt from liver cancer), and we had to tell 
her earlier than planned so she would understand . 
why I wouldn’t be attending the funeral in 
Denver. We told her on her seventy-ninth 
birthday; I felt bad doing that to her. 

I entered the hospital the afternoon » 
before my surgery. My brother arrived later that 
evening and, with my home teacher, gave me a 
blessing. We had a nice visit. This surgery, a 
radical neck dissection, was much more extensive 
than my first. I was in surgery for nearly six 
hours. But, once again, I had a remarkable 
recovery. My brother stayed until I was released; 
his wife came to take his place. This time I had 
no restriction on talking, and we had a wonderful 
week together—visiting, napping, watching 
movies, going for walks, and enjoying each 
other’s company. It was a change of pace from 
her normal hectic routine. 

Following the surgery, my doctor 
informed me that the cancer was obviously more 
aggressive than originally thought and that we 
would need to be more aggressive in treating it. I 
had bone and liver scans the week after my sister- 
in-law left and met, for the first time, with my 
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radiologist. The bone scan turned up a tumor on 
my left hip, which started a new round of seeing 
doctors, getting second opinions, tracking down 
my x-rays and scans, and so forth. (The tumor 
hasn't changed in eighteen months; we're 
keeping an eye on it.) Those w ho have been 
through something similar know exactly what I 
am talking about. I was a neophyte. 

Because the radiation would be directed 
at my mouth and throat, my radiologist wanted 
me to see a dentist and get any necessary dental 
work completed before radiation began. Once 
the mouth is radiated, things in that area are 
never quite the same again. I needed four root 
canals and one tooth removed. More fun. After 
returning to work after I had had the third and 
fourth root canals, Mary remarked that I was a 
walking miracle. I replied that it was a miracle I 
was still walking! 


My family felt bad that | was 
spending Christmas in the 


hospital, but | could truthfully 
say it was where | wanted to be. 





I spent Thanksgiving with my entire 
family in Washington. We had a wonderful time 
together. I had no idea what was ahead of me; 
neither did they. 

I began radiation the following 
Wednesday; it was to run six and one-half weeks. 
I expected to zip through it the way I had zipped 
through my surgeries. Was I in for a surprise. 
Except for a dryness in my mouth, I didn’t have 
any immediate reaction. The radiologist had 
given me a worst case scenario as to what I could 
expect; he failed to mention the possibility of a 
yeast infection. Within a very short time I had a 
raging infection in my mouth. One of the worst 
side effects, it remained with me long after 
radiation ended. 

The absolute worst side effect of the 
radiation was painful swallowing. Even though 
the taste of food changed, I continued to eat as 
long as I could. Within two weeks, I could hardly 
swallow. The radiologist prescribed a couple of 
things to ease the pain, but nothing helped. 
Blessings didn’t help. I lost twenty pounds. I 
couldn’t keep anything down. A few days before 
Christmas, I told my radiologist that I couldn’t go 
on much longer. I was losing strength; I was 
unable to work; I could hardly talk because of the 
yeast infection. 

Two days before Christmas, I suggested 
that we put some type of line into me through 
which I could receive nutrition to keep going. He 
agreed something needed to be done but wanted 
me to see my oncologist first. As soon as I 
arrived at the oncologist’s they began hydrating 
me. What a welcome relief! 

Before I began my radiation treatment, 
the radiologist told me that once we started, there 
was no stopping, even if I had to be hospitalized. 
It never even crossed my mind that things would 
get that bad. The last thing that I wanted was to 
go back into the hospital. When my oncologist 
told me that he was going to admit me (two days 
before Christmas), I was relieved. He said that I 
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was going to get worse before I got better and 
that I had to start getting some kind of nutrition. 

I was admitted that night and for the first 
time in a number of days, I felt like things were 
under control. Even though I still couldn't 
swallow and it would be a couple of days before 
any type of central line could be surgically 
implanted to help really “feed” me, they were 
able to start feeding me intravenously. My 
family felt bad that I was spending Christmas in 
the hospital, but I could truthfully say it was 
where I wanted to be. 

My visiting teacher visited every day that 
I was in the hospital. Each day, she came bearing 
gifts, either for myself or for my nurses. Friends 
from my ward visited often during this busiest of 
seasons. One of the highlights was when the 
sister missionaries came by one evening. They 
asked if I would like them to read the scriptures 
to me. I responded by asking them to read my 
favorite, Ether 12. It was an emotional moment. 

I was released New Year’s Eve 1993. 

My oldest sister, who is a nurse, arrived that 
evening. My life had become very complicated 
during that hospitalization. I now had a central 
line implanted in my left breast, which "allowed" 
me to receive nutrition directly into my veins. As 
a result, I had to be hooked up to an IV pump for 
twelve hours every night, and the procedure 
involved flushing ports, changing dressings, 
testing my blood sugar, and taking my temper- 
ature each day. Where had my simple life gone? 

My sister’s arrival began a period of time 
in which my family and friends made the long 
trip to Syracuse to be with me. I just wasn’t in a 
position to be by myself. I live in a two-story 
apartment, and I couldn't physically maneuver 
the IV pump up and down stairs. My sisters and 
friends were like ministering angels. Initially, I 
cried when they had to leave, but I adjusted to 
their comings and goings. It was so hard not to 
be the one leaving and going back to a normal 
life. 

My brother and his family wanted to do 
more, but it was difficult from a distance of two 
thousand miles away. Two weeks before my 
radiation ended, they sent me a package of 
envelopes. I was to open one a day until the final 
day of radiation. There were poems ("Won't It 
Be a Great Sensation When There Is No 
Radiation?"), pictures, collages, and notes of 
encouragement. My brother was kind enough to 
remind me that unlike Job, my family and friends 
had not turned against me. I looked forward to 
opening the envelope of the day after each day’s 
treatment. 

Seven days after finishing radiation, a 
member of our bishopric called to see if he could 
stop by. Our ward was in the midst of being 
divided, and I figured he wasn’t just coming by 
for a chat. I also assumed (correctly) that he 
wasn’t coming by to release me from my current 
position as education counselor in the Relief 
Society presidency. He informed me that our 
ward was going to be divided into three branches 
and that he was being called as the branch 
president of the branch in whose boundaries I 
resided. He felt very strongly that the Lord 
wanted me to be the Relief Society president. 

Even though I wanted to accept, I gave 
him a reason or two as to why he might want to 
reconsider. I told him that I was still a couple of 
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weeks away from normal functioning (I wish that 
had been true) and that I didn’t own a car. He 
still felt inspired to extend the call. I accepted. | 
felt this was the Lord’s way of showing me that 
everything was going to be fine. I was called and 
sustained two weeks later. It has been a blessing 
in my life, causing me to reflect upon others’ 
needs rather than my own problems. 

I was naive enough to think I would 
immediately begin to improve once I'd 
completed radiation. I told my oncologist that I 
thought we could stop the IV feedings within a 
couple of weeks. If anything, the swallowing 
became more painful. I was still dealing with the 
yeast infection in my mouth; plus, I was feeling 
quite depressed and cried easily. 

The arrival of my sister-in-law in mid- 
February was a turning point. She encouraged 
me to make a list each day of what I wanted to 
accomplish (drink two glasses of water, do my 
exercises, and so forth) and check them off as I 
accomplished them. This began to give me a 
sense of accomplishment, which felt good. I had 
had the feeling that I didn’t want to pick up any 
piece of my previous life until I was totally 
healed. With my home health nurse’s and sister- 
in-law’s encouragement, I saw that I needed to 
begin reclaiming my “real” life. We went to a 
movie that weekend, my first outing in nearly 
three months. I was proud of myself for making 
the effort. 

I continued to receive occasional 
priesthood blessings but was feeling impatient 
with the Lord’s timetable. I began to feel that I 
wasn’t worthy to be healed. I had gone through 
the two surgeries, suffered through the radiation. 
Why couldn’t I complete the healing process? 
My sister-in-law tried to help me see the error of 
my thinking, but these thoughts persisted for 
months. They still do. 
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Even though I was still not eating by 
mouth, my strength was returning and I felt ready 
to return to work part-time. I have a wonderful 
job and work with great people. They had been 
very supportive through all of this, and my boss 
has bent over backwards to accommodate me 
while I was out on disability. 

I returned to work in early March, but it 
was premature. After suffering through days of 
serious diarrhea and high temperatures, I was 
admitted to the hospital in mid-March for twelve 
days. Although I hated having to be there again, 
something good came from it. I suggested to my 
oncologist that we put a g-tube into my stomach 
so that I could stop the IV feedings. I was 
concerned that my bowels and digestive track 
wouldn't function again if I didn't start using 
them soon. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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G (GY ast summer, I discovered an old 
| friend in a literary footnote. We 
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| had been neighborhood playmates 

Scaese|| and then high school colleagues— 
& (Rp walking to es together ie 
day, sharing classes, sharing an orchestra stand— 
sharing first our childhood and then our 
adolescence generally. But with high school 
graduation she had left for Radcliffe, I for BYU, 
and our families had both moved away from the 
neighborhood. We stayed in touch for a year or 
two, but with the instability of college addresses, 
regrettably lost touch—until this sudden 
confrontation with her name after so many years. 
Eager for some news of her life since I saw her 
last, I wrote to her through her publisher. While I 
waited for a reply, I couldn’t help wondering if 
trying to re-establish this oid friendship really 
wasn’t a pretty dumb idea after all. What, besides 
old memories, were we likely to have in common 
now? She was obviously a scholar, associated 
with a university, possibly still unmarried. I teach 
middle school and am bringing up the last six of 
eight children. She had a Jewish background and 
had declared her personal atheism in junior high 
school. I remained, by comparison, the rather 
quaint, generally active Mormon she had known 
in high school. 

But when she did reply almost by return 
mail, it was clear to me that we would establish 
common ground in very short order. A little 
overwhelmed by the size of the family I had 
described to her, she wrote that she had, in fact, 
never had children of her own, but that she tried 
to be a “good aunt to her nieces and nephews” 
and that she had recently married a man with 
three sons to whom she was trying to be a “not 
too wicked step-mother’—she hoped. That 
innocuous little phrase—“not too wicked step- 
mother” leaped off the page. I knew what she 
meant, and I knew how she felt because I am a 
step-mother also. When I responded to her letter, 
I remarked, “Being a step-mother is the hardest 
thing I have ever tried to do,” and the literary 
critic in my friend seized on the last three words 
“tried to do.” Three or four pages of frustrations, 
recriminations, and justifications followed— 
frustrations, recriminations, and justifications I 
have experienced many times in the eighteen 
years I have held the title of “step-mother’—of 
“not too wicked step-mother,” I hope. 

It has been my experience that such 
feelings of frustration and inadequacy are pretty 
universal to the task. Despite the rosy portrayals 
from television’s Brady Bunch and idealistic “50s 
movies like Always Room for One More, few 
people feel that they actually succeed at being a 
step-parent. And fewer still ever undertake to talk 
or to write about the task they are trying to 
accomplish. 

Step-parenting is somehow just not a 
subject that comes up in polite conversation very 
often. It is a solitary enterprise that leaves one 
feeling estranged from all the wrong people— 
most notably from one’s spouse—but also from 
virtually all other family members in both 
generational directions (who would be likely to 







take sides) and most friends and colleagues as 
well (who simply wouldn't have any basis for 
understanding the problems). In the almost two 
decades of my second marriage, I’ve encountered 
few people to share this experience with, and this 
is the very first time I’ve ever been asked to 
address the subject publicly. 

When Neal and I were married (on the 
grounds of the Kirtland Temple) in 1975, we 
“blended” a family of four sons—two little boys 
from each of our previous marriages. They 
happened to be pretty much all the same age and 
constituted a clump of noise and activity between 
four and eight years old. Because we had both 
been divorced (which is why we were on the 
grounds of a temple instead of inside one), these 
boys would spend the next several years 
commuting between the home we established in 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, and those of their other 
parents—both in Utah, as it so happened. 
Generally, Neal’s boys, Collin and Hanno, lived 
in Salt Lake with their mother during the school 
year and spent summers with us, and my boys, 
Brian and Brad Kagel, lived with us and spent 
summers with their dad in Provo. 

In 1976, Neal and I had a daughter and 
delighted to have a girl in the family, named her 
Michael. The plan was to have possibly one other 
permanent resident child whom we didn’t have to 
share with anyone else. We preferred having 
another girl, spaced preferably two or three years 
from that time so we could enjoy them as babies 
one at a time. Alas, twenty-two months later 
Michael’s little sister Leslie appeared, unbidden, 
with a twin brother in tow. We named him Quinn 
because he was the fifth of our sons collectively 
and the fifth child of each of his parents 
individually, and then took a deep breath 
assuming that our family was complete. Three 
and a half years later, under circumstances that 
rival the immaculate conception, another 
daughter appeared. We named her Alexis for no 
reason in particular. Because we are both 
language teachers and tend to think in 
grammatical terms, we refer to this brood as our 
“compound-complex family”—that is, you may 
remember, a structure in which two or more 
independent clauses are joined by one or more 
dependent clause. 

But semantics is not the issue here. 
Whether we call families like ours “blended,” 
“reconstituted,” or anything else catchy and 
somewhat personalized in an attempt to avoid the 
clearly pejorative “‘step-family,” a forbidding 
array of problems remain. All such families—all 
of them—are born of loss, either the loss of a 
spouse and therefore a parent through death, or 
the loss of a marriage, and all the hopes and plans 
and dreams that that implies, through divorce. All 
are an attempt to salvage what one can, not a 
brave creation of a new family—an “eternal 
family” in Mormon parlance—on its own terms. 
These families are each unique in the particular 
circumstances that precipitated their creation in 
the first place and in the conditions that surround 
their daily acting out, but they do have a number 
of problems in common. 

Possibly the most elemental is, in fact, 
the problem of self-definition: What, exactly, is 
your relationship to these children? If their 
mother has died, and if you have actually adopted 
them, and if they are comfortable with you as 
their “new mother,” then you have only an 
adjustment period—possibly a prolonged and 
maybe even a painful one to deal with, but an 
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adjustment that can eventually be made. But if 
they have a mother and if they only spend part of 
their time with you, what is your role, exactly? 
How much input can you reasonably expect to 
have, and be expected to have, in decisions that 
affect them? In determining expectations and in 
Setting limits? What, in fact, should they call 
you? How should they be expected to treat you? 
What, precisely, do they “owe” you? Loyalty and 
outright love are usually reserved for the natural 
parent. What is left for you who may be assuming 
all kinds of parental responsibilities such as 
cooking their meals, washing their clothes, 
supervising their activities, transporting them 
here and there, and more often than not, working 
to help pay their child support and travel 
expenses? What do they owe you for all that? 
Obedience? Respect? Affection? Civility? 

Parents, grandparents, child 
psychologists, and anyone else who feels 
compelled to comment on the situation will 
generally express great concern that children of 
divorce feel loved and that they not be made to 
feel in any way responsible for their parents’ 
marital dissatisfaction. This kind of reassurance 
is clearly central to a child’s sense of self, and 
Neal and I made every effort to see that our 
children were assured of our love and our 
concern for their happiness and well-being. What 
we didn’t realize and what we subsequently 
learned (the hard way) is that parents can 
sometimes find themselves tripping all over 
themselves and each other trying to keep children 
happy and secure in ways that may, in fact, be 
detrimental to them. Children may be as 
vulnerable as they sometimes appear to be, but 
they can also become manipulative in very short 
order and learn to “play” the current situation to 
their own advantage. Parents may have a hard 
time acknowledging a situation for what it is 
and an even harder time figuring out what to do 
about it. 

Disciplining children under the 
circumstances in which most step-children are 
raised is difficult not only for the so-called step- 
parent, but for the natural, albeit part-time, parent 
as well. If the child divides his time between two 
households, and if standards of conduct are 
dramatically different—or even if they are only 
somewhat different, how reasonable is it to hold a 
child to such a fluid line? What if you have 
limited time with your child and would like that 
time to be as pleasant as possible? You can’t 
spend the entire visit dressing him down for one 
thing or another and then expect that he will ever 
want to come back again. 

Children can easily learn to avoid 
responsibility or perhaps evade consequences for 
misconduct, and they often do become quite 
skilled at playing their parents off against each 
other. If the parents can get together on some 
policy decisions and hold a mutual line of 
expectations, the child certainly stands to benefit 
in the long run, but many marriages break up in 
the first place because parents can’t agree and 
can’t work together. Divorce doesn’t change that 
dynamic, and adding other parents isn’t likely to 
help either. 

Problems are often exacerbated if there 
are step-siblings or later half-siblings in the 
household who are being held to other 
expectations. These kinds of conflicts are 
generally day-in-and-day-out, all-day-long kinds 
of issues that just don’t go away whether the 
subject is household responsibilities, attention to 
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school work, music lessons, 
bedtime, television time, 
curfews, allocation of spending 
money, Church attendance, 
Sabbath observance, using 
standard English grammar (or 
taking the Lord’s name 1n 
vain), covering one’s mouth, or 
cleaning one’s plate 
The problems of 

ongoing child rearing are 
arguably far more difficult for 
many step-mothers than they 
are for most step-fathers. 
Women are, as a rule, more 
intensively involved in the day- 
to-day operation of almost any 
given household—whether 
they also work outside the 
home or not—than are most 
men (and most men will 
concede that this is true). Many 
step-mothers note ruefully that 





when their husband’s children 
come for a visit, he is likely to 
be busy with work or other 
responsibilities and the kids 
actually wind up spending the bulk of that visit 
with their step-mother. It doesn’t help either 
fathers or mothers that step-children are a visible 
reminder of a “past” that their spouse shared with 
someone else, and it certainly doesn’t help if that 
someone else resents them and makes sure that 
the children are well aware of that resentment. In 
such a situation, nothing a step-parent does seems 
to work. Efforts are unacknowledged, good 
intentions are unrecognized, motivations are 
miscontrued. Sometimes it is hard not to give up 
altogether. 

Indeed, many people do give up. Divorce 
statistics for second marriages that include 
children from the first marriages are not 
encouraging, and stresses with step-parenting are 
cited more frequently as the cause for such 
separations than any other single factor. Many 
children of divorce do cherish a fond hope that 
their natural parents will get back together again, 
however unrealistic that hope may be, and many 
will campaign either very subtly or quite overtly 
toward such an end. While they will, statistically, 
very seldom succeed at getting their parents 
remarried, they may, in fact, manage to contribute 
significantly to the demise of a current marriage. 

There are other areas of common concern 
among blended families. Family finances always 
seem to raise some resentment. A divorced 
couple rarely feels that their child-support 
arrangements are completely fair. More 
commonly, just about everyone involved feels ill- 
used, with one parent (usually the father or the 
father’s new wife) feeling that he is contributing 
more than he can reasonably afford and the other 
parent (usually the mother) feeling that she isn’t 
getting nearly what she needs. It is expensive to 
raise children in today’s world, and it is very 
expensive if those children are being raised in 
more than one household. Unless someone has a 
very good job with an excellent salary, an 
inheritance somewhere, or a winning lottery 
ticket, the child’s standard of living will probably 
be lower after the divorce than it was before. And 
that assumes a certain generosity on the part of 
the individual who has control of such funds—a 
characteristic frequently absent once ex-spouses 
have remarried. 
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Typically, mothers who may have been 
able to stay home with their children will need to 
go to work at this point to supplement the 
promised child support and, less commonly 
today, alimony. Working mothers incur their own 
expenses, such as additional taxes, transportation 
costs, perhaps a better wardrobe, and quite often 
child care, which alone can run into several 
hundred dollars a month. 

Financial pressures such as these can add 
to the difficulties between parents and step- 
children. It is difficult for step-parents not to 
resent the money that is being spent on these 
children who may seem unaware of the sacrifices 
they require—especially when it so seldom seems 
to occur to most of them to say “thank you.” 

Logistics can cause problems as well. In 
our case, the children commuted close to 2,000 
miles twice a year or so for visitation. We didn’t 
pretend that such an arrangement was a good one. 
There was far too much time between visits, little 
opportunity to be part of the ongoing daily life of 
Neal’s children, and far too much that happened 
during the school year that both of us missed. 

Families who live closer to each other 
and visit more frequently have a number of 
advantages over what I have described, but from 
what I see in the daily lives of some of my 
students they have very difficult sets of problems 
to deal with as well. It seems to be difficult for 
the custodial parent to have ongoing 
responsibility for the day-to-day well-being and 
discipline of her children, while a “visiting 
parent” merely saves a little time each week or 
month to enjoy his children in a social setting. 

The recent trend toward “joint custody” 
in which children spend a part of each week with 
each parent, often on virtually a 50-50 basis, is 
clearly an attempt to redress these problems but, 
in many ways, seems to address parents’ needs to 
spend time with their children at the expense of 
security and stability for the children. As one of 
my 8th graders put it, “The book you are reading 
is always on the night table at the other house, the 
blouse that goes with the skirt you want to wear 
is in the other closet, the parent who knows how 
to do the homework that is due tomorrow is 
always the other one.” 








When families are sharing children, there 


is a potential for problems with just about any 
family ritual, with holidays, with birthdays, with 
school activities—indeed just about any event in 
the life of a child can be an occasion for yet 
another “episode” in the life of a step-child. 





Moreover, custody arrangements—however 
thoughtfully, carefully, or acrimoniously arrived 
at—seldom remain consistently in force, without 
some modification, until a child has grown up 
and those modifications are not always agreed 
upon amicably. 

In addition to these daily problems, 
parents share an overriding concern—an ongoing 
anxiety, really—that their children will suffer 
irreparable damage from their status as children 
from a “broken home,” a fear that any number of 
people, sometimes unwittingly and sometimes 
quite overtly, will play upon. It is hard not to feel 
at a disadvantage, for example, in a parent- 
teacher conference if you, yourself, darkly fear 
that your marital status has somehow contributed 
to your child’s difficulties with algebra. And as 
children grow up and sometimes encounter 
significant problems of one kind or another, 
parents often vacillate between evaluating the 
situation realistically on its own merits and 
repeatedly blaming themselves for having been 
unable to raise their children in an “intact” 
family. 

The actual effects of divorce on children 
have been under re-evaluation since the mid-70s 
when the divorce rate peaked in the United 
States. Now, twenty years later, in statistically 
significant numbers, a generation of children has 
been raised in single-parent or blended families, 
prompting yet another re-examination of what 
hard data is available. The lead article in April 
1993's Atlantic Monthly is perhaps the most 
comprehensive compilation of some of this recent 
data. As the title might suggest, “Dan Quayle 
Was Right,” this article does not present a 
positive picture of children’s lives when they are 
raised in what the author terms “disrupted” 
families. I have heard this data challenged, and 
certainly the approach and some of the 
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conclusions are open to other interpretations that 
would be well beyond the scope of this paper. I 
only wish to mention here that in the atmosphere 
of doubt and fear that often surrounds divorce 
and/or remarriage, neither parents nor their 
children can easily thrive. Emotional conflicts are 
many, and support is often hard to find. 

Which leads us to ask the question, “How 
well does the Mormon community provide 
strength and support to families that are dealing 
with these kinds of problems?” Unhappily, the 
news here is not all that good either. A church 
that uses as its mantra, “No success [anywhere] 
can compensate for failure in the home,” is not 
always a safe haven for a blended family. For 
both theological and social reasons, a family like 
ours generally assumes second-class status, at 
best, in a typical Mormon ward. The parents may 
not have a celestial marriage—at least not to each 
other. They may, in fact, be “sealed” to other 
people. The children certainly aren’t sealed to 
these parents or to most of their siblings. Every 
time an “eternal family” is glorified from the 
pulpit, in a lesson, in a hymn, so-called “blended 
families” may feel excluded. While other 
“Families can be together forever/With Heavenly 
Father’s plan,” the fate of families like ours 
hangs in limbo. Many faithful Latter-day Saints 
are reassured that such matters will be taken care 
of in time and that all concerned will, in fact, be 
happy with the outcome, but constant reminders 
that your household (that is, your paperwork) is 
not in order and that your situation may be un- 
orderable can be very difficult for children and 
adults to deal with. 

Members who have been widowed are 
encouraged to think of themselves as still married 
to, but temporarily separated from, their eternal 
companions. It must be difficult for an individual 
with such a mindset to make the kind of 
commitment that marriage requires to a second, 
merely mortal, marriage. It must be particularly 
difficult if the second spouse is marrying for the 
first time. 

Divorced couples have to deal with a 
cancellation of sealing if they wish to have their 
current marriage sealed in the temple. This is a 
cumbersome and often painful process that 
involves numerous interviews and letters, with 
little respect for the privacy of those concerned 
and (it is my understanding) is required only of 
the wife. As long as he is worthy of a temple 
recommend, a man is not required to submit to 
this process and is permitted to be sealed to a 
second (or a third or a fourth) wife, whether his 
first marriage ended because of death or divorce. 
While there are members of the church who are 
not uncomfortable with this vestige of polygamy, 
there are those who are, and discussions of the 
issues involved can be very stressful for the 
parents and sometimes for the children as well. 
Little children cannot reasonably be expected to 
deal with such confusion, and they may wind up 
feeling that their families are not all they should 
be, that their parents, because they wound up in 
such a situation, are not particularly good models 
for them, or that they are themselves somehow 
inferior because their family situations are not 


just like those in the manual. Sometimes as they 
grow older, children simply come to resent the 
institution that seems to have caused such 
ambivalence and emotional turmoil in the first 
place. 

When a spouse has died, there is 
sympathy within the Mormon community for the 
surviving spouse and general support for a 
remarriage, but many committed Mormons are 
uncomfortable with divorce in any form and take 
no particular pains to hide that fact. Allowances 
may be made for those perceived to have been 
clearly victimized (“You know, his wife left him. 
...” “Her husband turned out to be a ho-mo-sex- 
u-al.””), but beyond that, many see marriage 
covenants—especially temple covenants—as 
inviolable, and have little respect for anyone who 
would choose to end a marriage for almost any 
reason. I can’t say that this attitude has been 
articulated in hierarchical circles, but it is unusual 
to find anyone with a history of divorce in a 
position of leadership on the ward or the stake 
level, and I don’t know of any among the ranks 
of the general authorities. 

It is also difficult simply to find the time 
and often the money to be an active member of 
the church when family commitments are as 
overwhelming as some I have tried to describe. 
By the time child-support payments are made, 
and often child-care expenses are figured in as 
well, 10% of a gross annual salary may represent 
a much larger percentage of what is finally left 
over than it does for most families, and certainly 
for individuals living alone. This is a problem 
that is seldom acknowledged, but it is very real, 
and it can leave parents feeling depleted and 
defensive. Equally depleting are the demands on 
time. When, after all these family and work 
commitments, do you find time for community 
and church service? For yourself? For each 
other? How can you nourish this marriage that 
brought you all together? 

Our experience in our own stake has 
been that, overwhelmingly, families like ours 
simply do not remain active in the church. 
Statistically, the LDS population has a divorce 
and a remarriage rate that rather closely parallels 
the national average. Where are all these people? 
In the years we have lived in the Kirtland Stake 
since our “unmarriage,” I can think of only a 
handful of active LDS families we have known 
who have been in our situation. Interestingly, and 
regrettably, about half of the families we were 


able to think of have since divorced, and the other 


half, while still together, are no longer active 
Latter-day Saints. In our ward right now, there is 
one other active couple who are in a second 
marriage and only one that I know of in the ward 
that shares our building. It’s always harder to go 
it alone, and I certainly feel that we could have 
used some mutual support along the way that 
seems to have never been available to us within 
the church. 

I have tried to be honest here about the 
difficulties and frustrations we have encountered, 
but I think it is also important to acknowledge 
what has gone well and conclude as upbeat as I 
honestly can. If success can be defined by the 
quality of our effort rather than by comparison 
with the desired results, then I think Neal and I 
deserve to feel a measure of success because we 


have both tried within the means that have been 
available to us to be fair to all our children, to be 
fair to our former spouses, to live the gospel, and 
to contribute to our ward. Our four oldest sons 
are now grown; three have married, and have 
some distance and some perspective on their own 
childhoods and on their parents. They value their 
relationships with us and with each other and 
with their younger siblings. They seem to 
remember any number of good times far more 
clearly than they harbor resentments, and we are 
grateful for their maturity, for their understanding 
and, to some extent, for some actual healing that 
has taken place. 

All of these young men have made 
decisions along the way that have, from time to 
time, disappointed us or given us cause for real 
concern. Raising boys is not easy under the best 
of circumstances, and it is sometimes difficult for 
us to sort out what kinds of problems we can 
attribute to the fact that they were raised as they 
were, and which we might have had to deal with 
in any case. We have been disappointed that, 
overwhelmingly, these boys have not chosen to 
pursue church activity as adults. Only one has 
served a mission and married in the temple; two 
have married outside the church altogether. We're 
not sure what to expect from the fourth. 

Last summer, for the first time in many 
years, I managed to get the entire tribe together as 
a surprise for Neal’s fiftieth birthday, and it was, 
in fact, a joyful experience. Despite some 
lifestyles that are not strictly parallel with each 
other or with ours, we seem to function pretty 
well as a family. We like each other, and we 
enjoy each other’s company. On a good day, Neal 
and I can actually think of some things we must 
have done right, and are grateful that our 
marriage has been a strong and happy one from 
virtually any standpoint despite the difficulties I 
have described. We're not sorry we did all this, 
but it is honestly overwhelming to even 
contemplate ever doing it again. @ 
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other, you didn’t really touch me 
for several years after we talked.” 

I remember well the 
conversation that my son Shawn 
meant, the one we had when he 
was fifteen years old. What had Shawn said to 
cause me not to really touch him with warmth for 
several years? . . . “Mother, I think I’m gay.” 

My first thoughts were, “Well, there goes 
my perfect family.” It was the end of my dream. 
But what was the perfect family? 

It certainly was not the family in which I 
had grown up. My beginning years were spent in 
a very dysfunctional family that I left when I was 
sixteen. Because of my background, it was very 
important for me to have a home that was a 
refuge from the world. I wanted a place where 
my children could find love, attention, and 
security. I found strength and security from the 
Church; it provided a support system that I hadn’t 
found in my own family. The Church meant 
everything to me. It provided leadership 
opportunities and was the center of my spiritual, 
emotional, educational, and social experiences, 
and I felt very comfortable. I felt no need to 
question or study out any issues because I found 
ways to think and answers were provided for me. 
As my children arrived, I found each of them to 
be a perfect part of my dream 

How, then, did I reach a point where I 
was not able to touch one of my children with 
love and acceptance? 

From early childhood, Shawn was quite 
obviously extraordinary. He was not interested in 
every-day living; he was composing symphonies. 
His ability to make creative masterpieces was 
amazing. By junior high, he was performing in 
professional theater. 

You would think with so many oppor- 
tunities that his life would be glorious. It wasn’t. 
Because of his gentle nature, his sensitivity, and 
his lack of interest in sports, his life was a 
constant challenge. I clearly remember other 
children taunting him in grade school. 

When Shawn told me his “news,” I had 
been a Church youth leader for much of the state 
of Kansas for over twelve years. I had learned at 
Church that homosexuality was “an abomina- 
tion.” The thought that Shawn could be gay was 
more than I could bear. I buried my thoughts and 
“knew” that Shawn would grow out of this 
“disease.” We decided to “cure” the illness by 
sending him to another state for the summer. He 
quickly found an excellent job and was listed 
with a talent agency in that large city. He enrolled 
in a Church school and made a decision to serve a 
mission, all of which fit into my picture of the 
perfect family. I was thrilled. 

Because of his gentle nature, his 
sensitivity, and his closeness to the Spirit, Shawn 
was a marvelous missionary. He presented 
musical programs at Church, at rest homes, and 
on street corners—attracting interested listeners 
for the Church. He continued to struggle with 
controlling his thoughts and desires and his 
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feelings of unworthiness because of these 
thoughts. Counseling with his leaders only made 
him feel worse. He was devastated by angry, 
scarring comments that reflected negatively on 
his missionary service, and so was I. 

When he returned from his mission, he 
was tormented. As I watched my son, who was 
trying so hard to do what was right, so was I. He 
counseled with a psychologist for a year and 
heard for the first time that his homosexuality 
might be genetic. 

After that year, Shawn knew that he was 
truly gay. I watched with horror, feeling that I 
had lost my child for eternity. I was embarrassed. 
What if other Church members found out? I 
knew that one member was asking the 
psychologist about Shawn's progress. I began to 
ignore the situation because it was too painful for 
me. 

After a couple months, Shawn was living 
on his own. It was probably a month before I was 
introduced to his “friend” Bill. I knew I wouldn't 
like him; I knew that it wouldn’t work out and 
that Shawn would come to his senses. That year, 
Shawn and I were doing a series of Christmas 
programs for different groups. At the end of one 
of those programs, I was introduced to Bill. He 
was very thoughtful and sensitive and very much 
wanted to please. It was hard not to like him, but 
I was still struggling. 

During the next several months, a 
Church member began harassing Shawn with 
sermonizing, critical notes, and visits. After 
several months, he sent Shawn an impersonal 
form letter asking him to mark the box 
corresponding to what he wanted done with his 
Church membership. Shawn was taken aback by 
this insensitivity. He felt that he had taken 
enough. He marked the box that said he wanted 
his membership removed from the records. 

Two months later, with no personal 
contact whatsoever, he received a second letter, 
this one from the bishop informing him of his 
Church court date. Shawn waited until he felt no 
anger (so that no one could say he was “full of 
sin”) and then wrote a letter to the stake 
presidency. He wrote about his love for the 
Church, about his mission, and about how the 
Church would always be a part of his life. He 
made one request: that someone acknowledge 
him and his letter with some kind of personal 
contact regarding the outcome of the court. No 
one ever did. When it was all over, we all felt 
alienated and cast out. 

I wanted someone to put his arms around 
him and say, “Although we don’t understand, we 
appreciate you for who you are and for the 
service you have given. We love you and hope 
you will come back,” even though I was so 
conflicted that I wasn’t able to do that for him. 

Life was very hard for me. I had no one 
to talk to about Shawn. The situation became so 
tense and uncomfortable between the two of us 
that we didn’t see each other for several months. 
Then Ann, a close friend of mine, cornered me 


one evening and was able to get me to talk about 
the situation. It was the beginning of my 
recovery. 

We went to a bookstore where she 
purchased a book for me to read. (I could hardly 
pick the book up off the shelf, let alone let 
anyone see me buy it.) It was very helpful, 
written by a group of parents of gay children 
called Parents and Friends of Lesbians and Gays 
(P-FLAG). Fortunately, I was able to find a P- 
FLAG group in Wichita. 

I remember well the night I struggled 
into my first support group meeting with Ann at 
my side. It was so wonderful to be with people 
who truly understood my pain and anguish. They 
put their arms around me and cried with me. One 
of the women really made an impression as she 
talked poignantly about her struggles. She made 
me realize that life is short and that our children 
are precious. All too soon, her son died of AIDS. 

I began reading scientific articles on the 
latest medical discoveries. One suggests an 
anatomical difference between the brain structure 
of homosexual men and that of heterosexual men, 
a discovery that supports the theory that sexual 
orientation may be set by nature. I read a book 
called A Peculiar People written by members of 
the Church with homosexual children. Reading 
about some of the efforts that have been tried to 
“cure” gays bothered me a lot. I remember 
Shawn saying to me, “Mom, do you think I 
would choose to be a member of the Church and 
also be gay?” For so long, I had felt guilty about 
what I had caused and how I had failed as a 
mother. Then, I began thinking for myself. It was 
scary, but it was also very mind opening. That 
time was such a period of growth for me. 

The next Mother’s Day, Shawn came 
unexpectedly through the door. I hadn’t seen him 
for three months. He had a bouquet of flowers. 
They were the most beautiful daisies I had ever 
seen. We had a sweet reunion, which included a 
warm and genuine hug. 

Shawn has been happy and successful. 
He and Bill are still together, living now in San 
Francisco. Shawn was one of seven theatrical 
directors in the United States who were selected 
to go to the Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C. 
Recently, in San Francisco, he starred as Che in 
Evita. The most important achievement, however, 
is the understanding, love, and support that has 
empowered our family. Shawn and I, along with 
the rest of our family, have had the opportunity of 
being interviewed for an HBO documentary on 
“Homosexuality and the Family,” and I now 
serve as the president of our local P-FLAG. 

What I have come to recognize, in 
contrast to the ideas of the past, is that I do have 
“the perfect family” and that that recognition 
comes from being able to see the uniqueness of 
each child and the opportunity that exists for each 
child to develop his own potential. Sometimes we 
have to lay down our own dreams and dream new 
ones, the dreams our children create. @ 
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Perfection 
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Grandmotherhood came as a great surprise and 
delight to me. 

During the years between when my own 
children were young and when they started 
multiplying, I wasn’t exactly sure that I was 
going to like having grandchildren. Although I 
knew many women who praised the program 
while flashing pictures of their granddarlings, 
others insisted on distance: “I raised mine; they 
can raise theirs.” This approach seemed to make 
a lot of sense to me because although I had loved 
my own children with full pride and devotion, I 
hadn’t particularly enjoyed taking care of other 
people’s offspring, doing it only for money or 
trade when unavoidably pressed into service. 

But on that sacred day in February 1978 
when Superior Grandchild #1A was carried down 
the Utah Valley Hospital hall in my son’s arms 
and presented to me in solemn ceremony, I knew 
I hadn’t seen anything so wonderful since my 
own little Billy was born. And things have 
spiraled up from there. 

From the beginning, I loved babysitting 
my grandchildren. I couldn’t get enough of them. 
Ever. I’d keep one child for a week, then trade 
him in on a brother for a second round, then 
make another exchange for a third child. And our 
days were filled with active togetherness—no 
setting them in front of the television while I did 
something else. We read stories and sang and 
played. They were always with me, “helping” 
and learning as I went about my duties. 

I suppose family members reading this 
now might wonder, “What happened?” Our 
current routine has older granddears arriving in 
groups and being more interested in each other or 
in Grandma’s toys than Grandma herself, who 1s 


My Former, Simpler Life 


(Continued from page 11) 

My mother and brother came back during 
this hospitalization. They arrived the night 
before the surgery. There’s nothing like family; 
they stood right by me at some sacrifice of their 
own comfort. Winter in Syracuse is no picnic; 
neither is spring. William said that Syracuse in 
the spring makes you appreciate what a blessing 
it is to live in the rural West. 

It was great to get out of the hospital. 
William returned home, but mother stayed. I was 
thankful to have her there; she helped me keep 
my spirits up. I’ve always had a fairly positive 
outlook on life, but this experience tested my 
ability to retain that positive outlook in the midst 
of depression and discouragement. I was not 
always successful. 

I was released from the hospital a few 
days before April general conference. Mother 
and I attended all four general sessions. | felt 
Elder Richard G. Scott’s talk had been written 
specifically for me. I haven’t read it for a few 
months, but what sticks with me is his conclusion 
that the time needed to heal is pretty much up to 
us, not the Lord. A number of friends com- 
mented on his talk and its application to what was 


usually pretty busy doing something else anyhow. 
The television is frequently on, and they move 
between studio arts and computer games with 
only my occasional interference. Still, my heart 
often turns back to the great puzzle that occupied 
my thoughts so much in those early days—the 
wonder and mystery of a grandchild. 

By the time I began caring for grandchil- 
dren, with hours for discovery and speculation 
that I hadn’t had with my own young brood, I 
must have developed more personal contentment 
that allowed me to marvel at things that I had 
previously taken for granted. I wondered about 
pre-existence and personality and development as 
I stretched to comprehend the absolute beauty of 
children, my grandchildren. Why did I adore 
these little creatures so much? What was it about 
them that was so compelling and attractive? My 
first suppositions centered on their beauty and 
purity. I concluded that it must be because they 
were absolutely perfect, without sin. 

But I was wrong. It is innocence not 
perfection that is so attractive in an infant. I was 
startled to realize—but it’s true—that a newborn 
is about as far away from perfection as a mortal 
can get because that baby is “empty,” and perfec- 
tion is something you add to the personality. 
Unless the infant dies young and qualifies for the 
direct celestial kingdom route via Christ’s gift, 
the new being must go through years of choosing 
right (which, of course, involves many wrong 
choices to learn the value of the right ones) 
before eventually receiving enough lines and 
precepts to gain the gift of perfection—again, via 
the atonement. It’s a long road. 

I believe that as the true disciple of Christ 
progresses along that path, editing out sin and 
bad habits, the quality of the new state includes a 
developing “measure” of innocence every bit as 
attractive as that in our beloved little ones. It’s the 
fruit of repentance and obedience; it’s a part of 
the sanctified state that, with a remission of sins, 
makes the metaphor complete in a whole “new” 


going on in my life. I still couldn't imagine why I 
wasn't worthy to be healed. 

I returned to work once again and Mother 
went home. Again, it was too soon. I was 
throwing up frequently and feeling very ineffec- 
tive at work. The branch president stopped by 
unannounced to visit with me at home. He asked 
if I had given any thought to the idea that a 
change of scenery might help the healing process. 

I hadn’t, but as soon as he planted the 
idea in my mind, I began to see the wisdom in it. 
I made arrangements at work, bought a ticket, 
and flew to Washington state a few days later. At 
the time, I didn’t feel the change of scenery was 
doing me any good; in retrospect, I feel it did 
quite a bit for me. My family was terrific. My 
mother encouraged me to eat, made suggestions 
for little outings, and generally provided a 
supportive atmosphere in which to heal. My 
sister-in-law came by each morning to go walk- 
ing with me. She contacted the American Cancer 
Society and arranged for me to visit with a 
woman who had had cancer of the larynx previ- 
ously and had suffered much as I had. Childhood 
and college friends came to visit. I was nurtured. 

I stayed a month and when it came time 
to go, I was ready. Mother returned to Syracuse 
with me. I was able to return to work the follow- 


person, having been “born again.” I think we see 
hints of that “perfection” in many whom we 
admire who have long traveled that road of 
development. 

Some years ago, at a time when these 
thoughts were much on my mind, I was watching 
General Conference on television. President 
Spencer W. Kimball was conducting, and as he 
gave his concluding remarks, he twisted a phrase 
that came out funny—some resulting pun or 
combination of words that caused him to smile 
over his own correction. A ripple of approving 
amusement from the congregation was heard to 
roll through the tabernacle. 

Then, when he returned to his chair, 
President Marion G. Romney, who was sitting 
next to him, reached over and gave the prophet a 
big hug. There they were: two white-haired, 
rosy-cheeked, octogenarian cherubs in center 
camera for the whole world to see—and proving 
my point. They combined all of the cuddlesome, 
compelling beauty and innocence of babies with 
the time-producing power and discipline that * 
comes through many years of repenting, self- 
adjusting obedience, and service—reminding me 
of Mary Poppins’ phrase, “practically perfect in 
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every way.” @ * 


Slipping Between the 
Cracks 


Deborah Mayhew 
Paramus, New Jersey 


The happy voices of young families fill the 

cultural hall, mingling with the smells and sounds 

of a Mexican fiesta. My children eat quickly, then 
join their friends outside on the church lawn fora 
game of freeze tag. A curious feeling of loneli- 

ness that often accompanies church parties, seeps 


ing week and have worked full time since, not 
missing a day. It took me a few weeks to feel 
comfortable and effective again, but I can say 
today I feel as effective as I ever did. My work 
environment continues to be very supportive. 
One of the things that I came to terms 
with while recuperating in Washington was that it 
was up to me to heal myself in terms of begin- 
ning to eat food by mouth again. My doctors 
weren’t going to do it for me. Upon returning to 
Syracuse, I joined a cancer support group that has 
turned out to be one of the most interesting 
experiences of my life. (Somehow I have be- 
come the official prayer giver of our group.) I 
also began seeing a physical therapist three times 
a week to help strengthen my left arm and 
shoulder where muscle was removed. I visited a 
speech therapist and with her encouragement 
decided to begin speech and swallowing therapy 
twice a week. [ also started seeing a psycho- 
therapist and began to regain the sense of hope 
that the previous six months had robbed me of. 
All of these things have helped, but the 
bottom line is I’m still getting 99% of my nutri- 
tion from tube feedings. I love to cook. My idea 
of a good time was having friends for dinner. 
Now people feel awkward eating in front of me, 
and I no longer invite people to my home to eat, 
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into my consciousness. I feel invisible, lost 
somewhere between the young singles and the 
happy family units. I am a single parent in a 
married church. 

As I drive home, I feel an overwhelming 
sense of loss. How can it still hurt so much, four 
years later? After each social event as the heart- 
ache settles in, I begin to wish that I had stayed 
home and kept this particular door firmly shut. I 
always forget how badly these events affect me 
until it’s too late. Even so, I would probably go 
anyway, simply for the sake of the children. In a 
tangle of emotions and duty there seems to be no 
right answer. The children need the Church and 
so do I, but not like this. I need a place where I 
don’t slip between the cracks. 

If being single in a married church is 
hard, being divorced is even more perplexing. 
For my entire life I have lived with a script so 
deeply ingrained that it still pains me to have 
failed it. In this script, you marry, have children, 
and walk into the sunset of your old age, hand in 
hand with your eternal marriage partner. 

Now, I know that whatever good things 
happen in my life, I will never be able to follow 
this ideal. The new scripts I write seem strangely 
inadequate, as though I were trying out a new 
form of transportation. I know where I want to 
go; I’m just not sure how I am going to get there. 

I often wonder if people judge me as 
unworthy because I am divorced. I know that 
there are couples in the Church who are only 
staying together because of the gospel. Perhaps 
these people look at me and the other Mormon 
divorcees as not being as valiant as they are. 
Perhaps they think, deep down, that we do not 
have a solid enough character to see a marriage 
through. In my case, I know that if I had been in 
even a tolerable marriage, divorce never would 
have been an option for me. They do not know 
that. They may see divorce as a personal failure, 
and divorced people as immoral. 


although I still cook meals for the missionaries 
and for other branch members having babies or 
surgeries. 

I don’t fully understand why I can’t eat 
by mouth. Part of it is pain, but I know there is 
more to it. I used to weigh 225 pounds. (My 
ENT said my weight would serve me well. It 
has.) I now weigh 140 pounds. There are 
people who have questioned whether I’m more 
invested in being thin than in eating. I’m not. I 
quickly admit that it’s nice to be thin, but it 
doesn’t begin to make up for not eating; it is 
very isolating, and attending social functions 
loses its appeal. 

As I write this, I’ve just returned from 
my regular monthly check-up with my ENT. It’s 
been six months since my last CT scan. He’s 
ordered another. It’s been nearly a year since the 
g-tube was implanted and an endoscopy per- 
formed. He’s going to schedule a follow-up 
endoscopy for early March. We’re going to 
make sure that there is nothing physically 
interfering with my ability to eat. Once that is 
established, we will look at more aggressive 
swallowing therapy and, possibly, resident 
treatment programs. 

One of the things that I struggled with 
during and immediately following radiation was 


single women with dependent children. The 
couples with children are as kind and well- 
meaning as they can be, but they have simply 
never walked in my particular shoes. 

I often wonder why there is not a larger 
support network in the Church for single women 
with children. If the Church wants us to find 
spouses, they should help us to do this. With 
young children at home with very little dispos- 
able income, going out to meet people can be 
hard to do. If you live, as I do, in a part of the 
country in which there are only two wards per 
each million people, the proportion of Latter-day 
Saints to the general population is small indeed. 
When you stop to think that most Latter-day 
Saints in my age range are married, then the 
proportion of single Latter-day Saints to the 
eligible single population of my area is tiny. 
(And, of course, nine tenths of them are women.) 
Someone in my position usually has only two 
choices in finding a spouse: go outside the 
Church (hoping that he will convert) or do a lot 
of traveling to the West to meet single, LDS men. 

When I decided to go to a support group 
for divorced and separated people, I had to go 
outside the Church. I wish that our ward had 
something like this. We already have non- 
members coming in to use our Family History 
Center, so why not make the Church a place 
where there are additional services to the commu- 
nity? I felt awkward in the Roman Catholic 
church where I went to my group. But it was the 
only place I could go out and socialize with other 
singles in a wholesome and non-threatening 
atmosphere. 

I slip between the cracks in other ways. 
All of the Family Home Evenings for singles are 
held too late at night for my children to stay up, 
and the programs are not geared for children. 
When I tried to hold family home evenings in my 
own home, I felt like screaming in frustration. 

(Continued on page 20) 


They do not realize that there are some 
marriages that can never work. Situations where 
there is alcoholism, abuse, mental illness, and so 
on, kill the soul and any potential for earthly or 
spiritual greatness. The ill partner may not be 
willing to seek counseling or to take any respon- 
sibility for his or her problems. In these cases, 
divorce may be the only way that the well person 
can seek after a joyful and righteous life. Divorce 
can be a courageous decision to make a difficult 
change (often fraught with horrendous financial 
burdens) in order to be a whole person again. If 
we truly believe that we are children of God and 
that each of us has the potential for godhood, then 
the decision to divorce can be a step towards 
fulfilling our destiny rather than a step away. 

But how can that be, with all that temple 
marriage means in our eternal progression? I do 
not have the answer. With the emphasis on 
temple marriage at all costs, many believe that 
divorce is not an option. All I know is that I 
cannot believe in a God who wants us to be 
miserable simply to preserve the form of a temple 
marriage when there is no substance behind it. If 
I cannot be with a true soul mate, then I would 
rather be alone. 

In a marriage where one partner is having 
her or his basic human rights violated, divorce 
may be the only answer. Our Heavenly Parents 
want us to have joy, not to languish in a home 
where there is no spirit of peace, and in which 
children and spouse are being emotionally, 
physically, verbally, or sexually abused. These 
are not the virtuous, benevolent, and praisewor- 
thy things that we are admonished to seek after. 

Even though I believe that I did the right 
thing, I often feel like I am slipping between the 
cracks in the Church that is geared so over- 
whelmingly towards two-parent families. I do not 
fit with the single women who have never been 
married, and I am too young to be one of the 
grandmother widows. I am in a minority group of 


tion of my radiation treatment, I expected to be 
eating in two weeks and returning to work in 
three or four. If someone had told me then that I 
still had four months to go before returning to 
work full-time and that a year later I still would 
not be eating food by mouth, I would have been 
too depressed to go on. 

If caught early, the cure rate for my 
cancer is good, which mine was; however, my 
experience with my support group has shown me 
that this thing called cancer is relentless. Four 
members (all women) have died since I joined in 
mid-June. Most of the group have dealt with at 
least two or more occurrences of cancer. When it 
comes to this cancer business, I’m still a baby. 

Although I’m not satisfied with the 
outcome of my experience with cancer and 
sometimes feel that the Lord has let me down, I 
recognize at the same time that the Lord has been 
right there with me in the form of support from 
family, friends, and work associates. I hope I’ve 
learned whatever I am supposed to learn, so that a 
repeat won't be necessary. My gut feeling is that 
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whether it was part of God’s plan for us to put 
ourselves, mentally and physically, through all 
we do to heal ourselves. Chemotherapy and 
radiation are so invasive. Does God really expect 
me (or anyone else) to suffer as I have suffered to 
extend the length of my life while decreasing the 
quality? I still struggle. Is life on this earth so 
valuable that we should go to any length to 
preserve it? I don’t know. Because of my 
religious beliefs, | don’t fear death. I feel I'ma 
little young to die, but I’m not afraid. There have 
been times during this process when I wish I had 
died. (I hasten to add that my suffering has been 
minimal when compared to others who have dealt 
with cancer.) 

In August, my branch president asked me 
to speak in sacrament meeting on the topic of 
enduring to the end. I began by saying that I 
hadn’t even begun to endure since I’d only been 
dealing with cancer for a little more than a year 
and that I didn’t know whether I had it in me to 
truly endure to the end. I also told the congrega- 
tion that I didn’t want to endure to the end; it 
wasn’t fun. However, I am going to do my best 
to endure graciously and without complaint. 

I think there is wisdom in our not know- 
ing the end from the beginning. When I was 
released from the hospital following the comple- 
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Slipping Through the Cracks 


(Continued from page 19) 

The kids simply would not cooperate, and 
because there was only one of me and two of 
them, they won. 

But among the disappointments, there 
have been some surprising victories: Now that 
they are older, I have been able to hold family 
prayer and scripture study in the morning before 
school, and they have been very enthusiastic! 
One morning when we were running about an 
hour late, my daughter took the Book of Mormon 
story book in the car and read out loud on the 
way to school so that we would not miss our 
family scripture time. Now, my young son, who 
has never liked to say prayers, has suddenly 
decided that he likes to pray after all and has been 
volunteering, morning after morning, to say the 
family prayer. 

Recently, I told another single mom what 
a splendid job she is doing raising her son and 
nephew. Tears pooled in her eyes as she thanked 
me and said, “It’s not easy, as I’m sure you 
know.” We hugged, knowing how much that one 
word of encouragement can mean. We are both 
strong women, determined to do the best for our 
children no matter what our situations in life. We 
know that with all of the ups and downs some- 
how, miraculously, our children are turning out 
fine. The light of the gospel shines from their 
faces, both beautiful in their childlike faith and 
love of the gospel. 

It’s frightening to contemplate how much 
work there is yet to do and how much is at stake. 
But among the sorrows and frustrations, | am 
gaining insight. I know what it feels like to not be 
accepted by everyone because of some choices | 
made in my life, and I have experienced the 
unconditional love of those special few who 
understand and accept me. Perhaps, in the future, 
I can be of help to those who are facing the 
same challenges. Maybe I can even help others 
who have different types of burdens to carry. 

I know that my experiences have made me 
more empathetic to those who do not fit into 
the standard molds. I have come to see them 
not as lesser saints, but as people who are strug- 
gling, just as I am, with the central issues of 
their lives. © 


Put Your Shoulder to the Wheel 


(Continued from page 8) 
felt strongly about the contribution she was 
making to her community, but she also was aware 
of the sacrifices 

By choosing to work, I have chosen to 
make sacrifices. Another of my chants could be 
the list of what I must give up. There’s limited 
time for family activities, for rest, for reading 
anything except newspapers, for hobbies, for 
sitting and chatting, for service when service is 
needed, for housekeeping, for being with my 
husband. 

And for a second church calling. 


“We all have work; let no man shirk, put your 
shoulder to the wheel.” 


That omnipresent Mormon work ethic 
strains women in any situation. We're told to be 
anxiously engaged in good causes; so, we cram 
our schedules (whether we work outside the 
home or not) and still feel torn between doing 
competing good deeds. We often agonize over the 
choices we must make. 

“The idler shall not have place in the 
church,” modern revelation tells us (Doctrine and 
Covenants 75:29). But to the Lord, an idler 
simply is one who is not working to build up the 
Kingdom of God and the establishment of Zion 
(Hugh Nibley's Approaching Zion). I’ve come to 
learn that working doesn’t have to be opposed to 
that. @ 
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